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CHAPTER I. 

It is ever a deeply aflfecting, a solemn sight, 
to behold, in the temple of our God, youth and 
age with one consent meeting together at his 
table ; bowed down by the same human infirmi- 
ties, acknowledging the same weakness, and 
humbly seeking, through the same Saviour, par- 
don for the past, and strength for the future, I 
have seen the widowed mother supporting the 
faltering steps of her venerable parent, while, 
one by one, from ripened manhood to the fresh 
bloom of early youth, her own sons and daughters 
followed in her footsteps, and silently ranged 
themselves around the table of the Lord. — Most 
emphatically was the lesson then brought home 
to my heart, of the continual warfare which the 
Christian is called upon to maintain, from the 
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cradle even to the grave; while to all was brightly 
shadowed forth, amid all our conscious weakness, 
the one unfailing source of light and strength, 
the one exhaustless fountain of hope, and peace, 
and joy. It is ever a solemn scene. I know of 
one only which is, to my mind, even yet more 
deeply solemn, more deeply affecting still : and 
with such a scene I commence my little narrative. 

Years have since passed away, and the wood- 
bine and the jessamine no longer twine around 
the rustic porch of that little cottage; but memory 
still faithfully traces every part of the lovely pic- 
ture as it was in those by-gone days, though the 
hand of time has rested heavily upon the scenes 
of my youth. 

A little plot of garden-ground lay in front of 
the cottage, which, as soon as Spring commenced, 
was always bright with flowers ; and, though I 
never could exactly find out why it was, yet the 
flowers in Widow Barton's garden were always 
the first in the village. At the period of which 
T am now speaking, the snow-drop was the only 
blossom which had ventured to raise its modest 
head ; and they formed a thick white border within 
the more substantial one of oyster-shells, which 
marked each side of the pathway from the wicket- 
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gate to the porch of the little cottage. Down 
this pathway passed a venerable, benevolent 
looking, elderly lady, who was followed by her 
maid, carrying a little white basket ; with the 
freedom of a welcome visitor she lifted the latch 
of the cottage-door, and entered the little parlour; 
• — it was empty, but the sound of footsteps was 
heard upon the stairs, and a neat-looking girl of 
about fourteen dropped a modest curtsy to the 
lady. " Well, Jane," she inquired, with a be- 
nevolent smile, "and how is your poor mother?" 
"Very comfortable, please your ladyship,** 
replied the child to whom the inquiry was ad- 
dressed. — " Will your ladyship please to take a 
chair ?" It was not necessary, as I have often 
seen it, for Jane Barton to dust the chair with 
her pinafore before she could ofiier it to the lady, 
for nothing could have been more beautifully 
clean than was every article of furniture in that 
little room ; and Lady Waldron seated herself^ 
and looked around with pleasure, while Jane 
informed her mother of her arrival. 

" Mother says, will your ladyship please to 
walk up stairs?" was the request which Jane 
goon conveyed, and Lady Waldron followed her 
to the bedside of the poor sufferer. 
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" My dear, good lady !" exclaimed the sick 
woman, as she tried to rise in her bed, ** you are 
too kind — too good — " She supported herself 
for a moment on one arm, but the effort was too 
much for her enfeebled frame, and she sank back 
exhausted on her pillow, as she seized Lady 
Waldron's hand. 

** Nay, nay, my good Elizabeth ; whom have 
I ever found ready to attend upon me in all my 
illness by night or day ? and, surely, years of 
faithful and affectionate service have some claim 
upon our gratitude. — But we will not talk of 
that : you must not tire yourself now, for Mr. 
"Wilson will be here in a quarter of an hour. You 
have, I see, been endeavouring to prepare your 
mind for this most solemn ordinance of our holy 
religion ;" and Lady Waldron pointed to a New 
Testament which lay open upon the clean patch- 
work counterpane, at the seventeenth chapter of 
St John. 

"Yes, my lady; my Jane has been reading 
to me this morning, for I cannot now read much 
myself; but, blessed be God, I can always find 
comfort in my child; and my old neighbour, 
Mrs. Green, is very kind to me. O, my lady, 
what a mistake it is for people to put off thinking 
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about religion till they come to a death-bed ! — 
the pains of the body are enough to bear then, — 
we want a God to go to then, ray lady, not a 
God to seek." 

" Yes, Elizabeth, it is indeed a sad error ; we 
want, as you say, in our hour of trial, all the 
comfort that our religion can give us ; comfort 
that we have habitually sought in trouble, and 
therefore well know where to find; and this holy 
sacrament should be the strength of our life, if 
we would hope to have its full and efiectual sup- 
port in death. But if," added Lady WaldrOn, 
** we have been led to think differently upon these 
subjects from many of those whom we see around 
us, we know, Elizabeth, who it is who hath 
made us to differ, and to whom all our praise is 
due." 

" O yes, my lady, yes !" exclaimed the en- 
feebled sufferer, fervently clasping her hands 
with all her remaining energy, '* and blessed, 
for ever blessed be his holy name for all his 
mercies, — I shall soon see him as he is ! — and, O 
my lady, think what it will be, when we have 
received the crown of glory, to cast it at the feet 
of that blessed Saviour, whose merits have pur- 
chased it for us, sinners as we are !" 

B 3 
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Mr. Wilson here entered the room ; he was a 
young man who had but recently entered upon 
the duties of his sacred office, and had often de- 
clared to Lady Waldron, at whose house he was 
a frequent visitor, that he went to Widow Bar- 
ton's cottage rather as a learner, than an in- 
structor. 

The necessary arrangements were soon made ; 
Mrs. Green was summoned, and the sick woman 
begged, as an especial favour, that Jane and her 
little sister might be permitted to be present. 

"This is a precious privilege indeed/' she 
exclaimed, as her eye rested, one by one, on 
each of the assembled group : '* God grant that 
none may be missing at the marriage supper of 
the Lamb! But, Jane, my child, remember 
there is a wedding-garment to be put on. — ^There 
was one — but it is all right " 

A slight fit of coughing followed the exertion, 
and Lady Waldron softly whispered, as she 
wiped away the tear which stole down her 
burning cheek, "You will soon be, Elizabeth, 
where ' God himself shall wipe away all tears,' 
for ever, * from your eyes.* " 

" Yes ! yes !** she faintly responded, *'for ever." 

Jane and her sister retired quietly to the op- 
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posite side of the bed, and Mr. Wilson then 
commenced the solemn service by exhorting the 
little company, as those '* who did truly and 
earnestly repent them of their sins," to " draw 
near with faith, and receive that Holy Sacrament 
to their comfort.*' 

The sunken eye was lighted up for a moment 
with more than its wonted brightness, as he 
solemnly repeated the heart-cheering truth, that 
"Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners." 

" Yes," she repeated, '* sinners ! sinners !" 
The door of the cottage was at this moment 
hastily opened, and though that of the little room 
was closed, yet a voice was heard below, earnestly 
contending with Lucy, Lady Waldron's maid, 
for immediate admission to the sick-chamber. A 
deeper colour flashed over the cheek which death 
had already marked for bis own ; and the con- 
vulsive movement, and short quick breath, be- 
trayed the deep agitation of the poor sufferer's 
sinking frame. It was but for a moment, and 
all again was still. Slowly, and reverently, 
Mr. Wilson proceeded, and her whole soul was 
absorbed in the solemn service. Lady Waldron 
knelt by the bedside, and the pious Mrs. Green 
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beside her ; Jane supported her mother's head 
while Mr. Wilson administered to her the bread 
and wine, as, with clasped hands^ and up- 
lifted eyes, she fervently prayed that her soul 
might be strengthened and refreshed for her last 
mortal conflict, that she might lean by faith upon 
her Saviour's arm, in the dark valley through 
which she was so soon to pass, and that ^^his 
rod and staff might comfort her." 

She was less exhausted than might have been 
expected by the effort, and Jane again knelt by 
the bedside, while Mr. Wilson concluded the 
affecting service ; and then took his leave, pro- 
mising to call again on the following morning. 

The dying mother remained for a few moments 
after his departure with her eyes closed, and her 
lips moving as though in prayer ; then, turning 
to Jane, she faintly whispered, " My boy," — and 
in another moment he was clasped in his 
mother's arms. 

** God be praised I" she fervently exclaimed, 
** that I have seen my boy again before I die." 
* The poor boy endeavoured, with a firmly com- 
pressed lip, to suppress his feelings ; but nature 
would have its course, and the big tears rolled 
rapidly down his cheek, as he first fondly kissed. 
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then raised his head to look again at the sharp- 
ened features^ and again hid his face and his 
tears in his mother's bosom. 

The hearts of both were too full for words, and 
Lady Waldron sat by in silence^ till the first ebul- 
lition of feeling had passed by. Thomas Barton 
was but just sixteen years of age, but, with a fine, 
athletic form, and manly bearing, appeared 
older than he really was. He made a deter- 
mined effort, and at length said, with as much 
firmness as he could command, ^' I did not ex- 
pect, mother, to find you so very ill." 

" No, Thomas, I dare say not: I have not 
long to remain here. And now," she added, 
with suddenly assumed composure, and a more 
than natural firmness of voice, ** let me tell you 
what I want to say. It is an awful thing, 
Thomas, to lie as I do now, upon the verge of 
both worlds ; to feel that I have done with this 
world, and can only patiently wait until I am 
admitted into another; and what can support 
us, Thomas, in a time like this, if we have not a 
hope, a good well-founded hope, that we shall be 
taken, when we die, to heaven ? And what hope 
can such poor sinners as we are ever have of 
getting to heaven, except through the merits of 
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our blessed Saviour ? I'm afraid, Thomas, that 
vfe did DOt think so much as we ought to have 
done, about your eternal interests, when we 
placed you with Mr. Grenville. I see it all now. 
O, if we could always see things as I see them 
now !" 

" Mr. Grenville, my dear mother, is very kind 
to me," interrupted Thomas. 

" Yes, yes, I know he is, and always will be ; 
God reward him for all his kindness ! Follow 
his advice, Thomas, in every thing — you can 
never have a better friend; but your master's 
eye cannot be always on you, and in a large 
town like that there are many temptations to sin, 
such as I pray God you may never know. And 
remember, Thomas, the eye of your heavenly 
Master is always on you. O think of it, and 
shun the way of temptation. Whenever you 
meet with any one, man or boy, who would per- 
suade you to do what you think wrong — what 
the Bible says is wrong, then think, Thomas, 
what that chapter in Proverbs says : * My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not ;' * my son, 
walk not thou in the way with them, refrain thy 
foot from their path ;' and all that chapter, 
Thomas — I cannot tell it you all now. O, Thomas, 
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what if you should be separated from us at the last 
day I** The agitation was too much for her 
rapidly sinking frame ; her head, which, in the 
earnestness of her appeal, she had raised with 
all her remaining energy from its pillow, sank 
back exhausted, and life seemed ebbing fast. 

Lady Waldron paused a moment, and then 
calmly repeated, " Leave thy fatherless children 
with me, I will preserve them alive ; and let thy 
widows trust in me ;" while poor Thomas hung 
in speechless anguish over his dying mother. 

"O yes! my lady, yes!" she faintly replied, 
** I must try to leave them with him ; I do trust 
him ; but I may never be able to speak to my boy 
again." 

It appeared, indeed, as though this fear would 
be realized, for she still lay in that state of ex- 
haustion; and Lady Waldron left her maid 
Lucy at the cottage, and returned home alone. 
She gradually, however, recovered, and passed a 
less restless night ; Thomas sat up with Lucy, 
at his own earnest request, and watched his 
mother's every look with the most anxious soli- 
citude. As morning advanced, the fits of cough- 
ing returned, and the children again assembled 
round her bed. " I will preserve them alive," 
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they heard her faintly whisper, during an inter- 
val of ease, and looking fondly around upon 
their weeping faces^ a sweet smile played upon 
her lips ; then taking the hand of Thomas, she 
placed it in that of Jane, and looked and pointed 
upwards. It was her last act — her last look — 
her eyes gently closed again, and Lucy quietly 
drew them aside, for she saw that the spirit had 
quitted its earthly tenement, and was gone to its 
« Father and its God." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

When the last solemn duties had been paid to 
their deceased parent, her orphan children bade 
a mournful farewell to the little cottage which 
had been the birth-place of them all. Mary was 
placed with Mrs. Green, who kept a little school 
in the village, and Jane, meanwhile, was taken 
charge of by her kind friend. Lady Waldron, 
and placed under the care and instruction of her 
own maid, Lucy, until she should be old enough 
to go out to service. Thomas, a fine high-spirited 
youth, returned to his master, Mr. Grenville ; 
he had a most afiectionate heart, and many 
amiable qualities, but, too easily led by others, 
he was apt to go astray, and had been a source 
of much anxiety to both his parents. Mr. 
Grenville's kind and liberal ofier, and his promise 
to watch over him, had induced them to part 
with him sooner than they would otherwise have 
deemed it prudent, from the parental roof; and it 
was not, as we have seen, without some misgiv- 
ings that his widowed mother afterwards looked 
back upon this step, in the fear lest, in their 

c 
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anxious solicitude to secure his temporal welfare, 
they had thought too little of interests of far 
higher moment James Barton, the father, had 
always been a prudent as well as an industrious 
man, and, as he was a good workman too, 
his wages were high; and he contrived every 
month, after laying aside his mite for the relief 
of the destitute poor of his own country, and the 
yet more destitute heathen of foreign lands, to 
put by a little for a time of sickness or distress. 
That time had indeed come, and during the 
illness consequent upon his own fatal accident, 
and the still longer one of the poor widow which 
soon followed it, the little fund had been con- 
siderably lessened, and Lady Waldron at her 
death placed it for the children in the savings 
bank, generously undertaking herself to furnish 
them with whatever necessaries its interest would 
not supply, without touching the principal, until 
Thomas should be twenty-one. 

Under the almost maternal care of this kind 
friend, and the instruction of Lucy, Jane con- 
tinued daily to improve ; and, as she was gene- 
rally with Lucy engaged in sewing, getting up 
lace or fine linen, and acquiring knowledge and 
experience in the usual duties of a lady's atten- 
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dant^ she had less intercourse with the other 
domestics of the household, than, under other 
circumstances, she would have had ; and perhaps 
to this it might partly be attributed, as well as 
to the natural disposition of her own mind, and 
to those lessons of early piety which her de- 
parted mother had with such anxious care incul- 
cated, that she had unconsciously acquired a 
gentleness of manner, and a sweet placid ex- 
pression of countenance, which rendered her an 
universal object of interest and affection. Others, 
in her situation, might have been envied by their 
fellow-servants, but Jane Barton was so humble, 
so quiet and unpresuming, so ready to assist them 
all, and when any of them were ill or in trouble, 
so constantly kind and willing to sacrifice her 
own comfort in order to promote theirs, that one 
and all felt it to be a thing impossible to envy 
her. The delicacy of Jane's constitution, which 
she appeared to inherit from her mother, was a 
source of much anxiety to her kind benefactress, 
but it produced in Jane an early thoughtfulness 
and sedateness of character not oflen met with in 
girls of her age. Nor had her mother's teaching 
been, under the blessing of God, without effect. 
With a solidity of judgment, and steadiness of 
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principle, so far beyond her years, Jane was 
often the arbiter, always the peacemaker, in the 
little disputes between her fellow-servants. The 
quiet influence of her character, though unac- 
knowledged perhaps even to themselves, was felt 
by all around her ; and even Kitty, the pert and 
high-spirited under-housemaid, used to wonder 
how it was that whenever the housekeeper's 
scoldings had put her in a passion, and she had 
determined, as she said, **to bear her ilUtempers 
no longer," if she happened to meet with Jane 
Barton, she was sure to persuade her to beg 
pardon, and acknowledge that she had been 
wrong in having answered so pertly. 

Though Jane had deeply felt her mother's 
loss, yet in Lady Waldron's well-regulated 
household the three following years had passed 
so calmly by, that it was not without many a tear 
of regret and grateful remembrance that she 
heard from Lady Waldron that Mrs. Harwood, 
her only daughter, having removed her two 
eldest little girls from the nursery, and placed 
them under the care of a govei:ness, was desirous 
of securing her services as their attendant in the 
schoolroom. 

** I leave it to your own choice, Jane," Lady 
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Waldron added, after making this cominnnica- 
tion, "whether you will accept or refuse my 
daughter's offer. Your conduct has given me so 
much satisfaction^ that I should at any time 
part with you with regret; but, besides that I 
think the situation at Harwood Park would be 
a light and comfortable one for you, there would 
be this advantage attending it^ that you would 
in all probability still pass some time every year 
at Allanford, for you know Mrs. Harwood 
generally pays me a visit during Mr. Harwood's 
parliamentary engagements.'' 

The tears chased each other rapidly down 
poor Jane's cheeks, as she replied, after some 
vain attempts to suppress them : — 

** I hope your ladyship will not think me in- 
sensible to Mrs. Harwood's kindness^ or that I 
shall not most gratefully accept her offer of 
waiting upon the two young ladies, if your lady- 
ship thinks I shall be able to give her satisfaction f 
but indeed — " and a fresh burst of tears again 
for a moment choked her utterance — " indeed, 
my lady, I cannot think without sorrow of 
leaving a place where your ladyship's constant 
kindness has given me so much to be thankful 
for. Oh, my lady, I must be ungrateful if I 

C3 
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could ever forget it to the latest hour of my 

life r 

Lady Waldron turned abruptly aside, for her 
own eye was dim, as she replied, " You must not 
decide too hastily — I can give you three days to 
consider of it ;" and so saying she immediately 
left the room. 

Poor Jane ! her heart beat heavily as Lady 
Waldron closed the door : besides the thought 
of losing her kind mistress, there was little 
Mary to leave, whom she now saw every week ; 
Lucy too, and all the other servants who had 
been so kind to her; and then her timid spirit 
shrank from the thought of encountering and 
mingling with strangers. But Jane had long 
ago learned the value of God's promise, " I will 
instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which 
thou shouldst go. I will guide thee with mine 
eye ;" and she knew, that if in all her ways she 
acknowledged Him, he would direct her path." 
Humbly she sought that guidance which can 
never lead astray ; and soon began to consider, 
calmly and thankfully, the many privileges she 
should enjoy in her new situation. Of Mrs. 
Harwood she knew but little, but she remem- 
bered how kindly she had always spoken to her 
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daring her occasional visits at Allanford ; and to 
be Lady Waldron's daughter seemed enough to 
assure Jane, that hers could be no common 
goodness. She knew that the time of parting 
must sooner or later arnve ; she thought how very 
differently she might have been placed in service, 
and felt how grateful she ought to be to that 
Heavenly Father who had provided her with 
■ such a home. 

And now, her resolution being taken, she lost 
no time in acquainting Lady Waldron with her 
decision ; and inquiring from her when Mrs. 
Harwood would require her services. 

"She would be glad to have you in three 
weeks,'' Lady Waldron replied, " but tells me 
that she can wait a month." 

" I can be ready in three weeks, if your 
ladyship pleases," — and a deep drawn sigh would 
have its way. 

" Very well, Jane, I know that Mrs. Harwood 
will be glad to have you ; if you can be ready so 
soon I will write and tell her so, and I trust you 
will prove to her as valuable a servant as your 
poor mother was to me ; and indeed," she 
added, smiling kindly, "of that I have little 
doubt." 
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Jane still lingered ; — " Is there anything else 
that I can say for you to Mrs. Harwood ?" 

" No, my lady, except if your ladyship would 
please to thank Mrs. Harwood for her kindness 
in thinking of me, and say that I will try to 
deserve it.*' 

" I will do so," Lady Waldron replied. 

*' And if your ladyship, when I am gone," 
and the tears which had long been struggling for 
the mastery now forced themselves into the poor 
girl's eyes, " would let Lucy sometimes go and 
see little Mary. She said she would, if your 
ladyship would give her leave." 

" Certainly she shall !" exclaimed Lady 
Waldron ; ** you must beg Mary a holiday, that 
she may spend a few days with you before you 
go. What a pleasure it will be to you to meet 
her, when Mrs. Harwood brings you over to see 
us! And now, my good girl, you must try how 
you can fill Lucy's place, for I shall want her to 
go out for me this evening, and should like you 
to send her to me." 

Lucy was absent the greater part of the day 
at the neighbouring town ; and the next morning 
a box arrived for Jane, containing a neat straw- 
bonnet, and plain dark shawl, three neat and 
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useful printed gowns, a roll of flannel, calico, 
muslin, net, and every thing which a young 
servant could possibly want. 

*' Dear, kind, Lady Waldron ! " she exclaimed, 
as she opened it, " there is no end to your good- 
ness: I should indeed be ungrateful if Mrs. 
Harwood should ever know roe fail in love and 
duty to her and to her children." 

Three weeks passed rapidly away, very rapidly, 
Jane thought, as day by day rolled on ; and yet 
she wondered how it was, that time which seemed 
so very short as it passed by, should appear so 
long to look back upon ; for it did seem a long 
time since she had first thought of leaving what 
bad been so long to her a happy home. She 
had written to Thomas, informing him of the 
expected change in her situation, and the following 
letter, which she received from him the day 
before that appointed for her leaving, added not 
a little to the distress which she could not but 
feel. 

" My dear Jane, 

" I am very glad to find that you have 
the offer of a comfortable situation with Mrs. 
Harwood, and think you are quite right in going ; 
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and I begin to wish rather that I could hear of 
something else for myself^ for I ought, I think, 
to be doing more than I am at present. I know 
a young man of about my own age who has a 
much better place than I have, and yet I should 
not like to leave Mr. Grenville as I seem to suit 
him, and he is very kind to me, and I am very 
comfortable here, perhaps more than I should be 
anywhere else ; but I really think I shall tell him 
all this, and hear what he says about it What 
do you think I had better do ? I really think I 
shall say something to him the first opportunity. 
" How is Mary ? She will miss you very 
much when you go; but I hope you will be 
happy. Please to give my love to Mary, and 
accept the same yourself, from 

*' Your affectionate brother, 

** Thomas Barton." 
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CHAPTER IIT. 

We will leave Jane to become settled in her 
new abode, and pay a short visit in the mean 
time to the writer of the letter which had occa- 
sioned her so much uneasiness. Thomas Barton 
had, as we have seen, a liberal and indulgent 
master ; he was a master, too, who did not look 
ilpon himself as irresponsible for the conduct and 
the welfare of those who, in any station, formed 
a part of his household ; but he had felt a pecu- 
liar interest in the orphan boy whom he had 
taken from his home, and over whom he had 
promised his anxious parents to watch with more 
than ordinary carefulness. It was not, therefore, 
without some surprise and regret that he noticed 
in him, on several occasions, signs of discontent 
and self-will, and an apparent desire of change : 
he however refrained from making any observa- 
tion upon the subject, but was not sorry when 
Thomas himself afforded him the opportunity of 
doing so, by requesting a few minutes' conversa- 
tion with him when he was at libertv, as he 
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thought that, at the expiration of his next year's 
service, some alteration ought to be made. 

" I quite agree with you, Thomas," said Mr. 
Grenville, calmly, ^^ that some alteration not 
only ought to be, but must be made.** 

Thomas looked surprised. — "A young man 
that I know, sir, told me that his wages were a 
good deal higher than mine ; and he has not been 
in service, sir, so long as I have." 

^^ No, Thomas, you have been with me since 
you were a boy of twelve years old. I hoped 
that you would remain with me for many years, 
and in that hope I took you into my service; and 
though you were at first, perhaps, of rather more 
expense to me than your services were profitable 
(for you remember that during the first two years 
which you were with me, I sent you for three 
hours every day to school), yet I found you 
clothes, and every thing which you required, 
and gave you, at the end of that time, a small 
yearly sum, whicli I have since twice increased." 

Thomas blushed, and looked ashamed; then 
muttered something about his master's having 
been always very kind to him, but that he thought 
he ought to do the best he could for himself, and 
try to help his sisters. 
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'* Take care, Thomas," said Mr. Grenville, 
*' that you do not deceive yourself in fancying that 
this is the real motive which has induced you to 
seek this conversation with me. I know the 
youth to whom you allude, and have been sorry 
to see you more than once in his company ; but, 
did he tell you when he informed you of the 
amount of his wages, what he had to do and to 
bear for them ? Did he tell you of the harsh 
words, and angry imprecations to which he was 
obliged to listen ? Did he tell you how often his 
rest was sacrificed ; and his health, if not his life 
endangered, by the continual exposure, night 
after night, to cold and wet, to which he was 
subjected in the service of a thoughtless master, 
and the discomfort of an ill-regulated household ? 
And do you, Thomas, see no danger in the evil 
company among whom you would in such a place 
be thrown? do you see no danger in the example 
of that course of dissipation which would be 
daily before your eyes ? and, what is more than 
all, unchecked by the warning voice of Scripture, 
unbroken by the attendance at public worship, 
which makes, at all events, its weekly efforts, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, to point out the madness 
of such a course ! Contrast this, Thomas, with 
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the life which you are now leading, and then ask 
yourself whether a few additional pounds at the end 
of the year could make amends for the difference." 

Thomas felt humbled and ashamed. '^ O no, 
sir, no," he replied, " I did not think of all this, 
and beg your pardon, sir. I hope, sir, you will 
think no more of what I have said.'* 

" That is more than I can promise, Thomas," 
said Mr. Grenville ; " I certainly shall think of 
it, and I hope you will think of it too, and of 
what I have said to you; and another time, 
think more before you act, and remember that 
verse which I recollect you told me that your 
excellent mother pressed so earnestly upon your 
consideration, * My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not.' ** 

The tears started into Thomas's eyes at this 
allusion to his mother, and his master continued : — 

*' You know, Thomas, that though, I am 
thankful to say, we have amply sufficient to 
supply every reasonable desire, as well as some- 
thing to spare for those who need our aid, yet I 
am not rich, and have children of my own to 
think of. Another year, had it pleased God to 
spare us so long, and we had still stood in the 
relation of master and servant, I should myself. 
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unasked, have increased your wages as I have 
done before ; at present, however, I cannot do 
so, nor do I think that the increased value of 
your services in justice requires it from me : if, 
therefore, you think that by so doing you can 
improve your circumstances, you are of course 
at liberty to leave me; and I must tell you, 
Thomas, that unless I see more attention and less 
dissatisfaction than you have of late manifested, 
I would rather, as far as my own personal com- 
fort is concerned, that you should leave me at 
the expiration of your year." 

Thomas renewed his protestations, and promised 
amendment ; and poor Jane's heart was soon 
cheered by a letter from her brother, written in 
a more contented, humble, and grateful spirit 
than the preceding one, which encouraged her 
hope that his momentary discontent had passed 
away. For herself she had nothing to desire: 
her kind mistress was every thing that, even in 
Jane's estimation, Lady Waldron's daughter 
might be expected to be; the two little girls 
likewise were amiable children, unspoiled by 
flattery and indulgence, and their simple, in- 
fantine sweetness of disposition, soon won its 
way to the hearts of all. Miss Watson, their 
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governess, had been for some time in delicate 
healthy and her strength not being always suf- 
ficient to enable her to accompany the children 
in the long walks to which Mrs. Harwood had 
accustomed them, they were frequently entrusted 
to the care of Jane, when the day was particularly 
fine, for a long ramble in the fields. These 
rambles were always anticipated by the children 
with great delight: and while the more staid and 
sober Emily, now six years old, with her usual 
gentleness, quietly expressed her pleasure; the 
lively little Lucy would throw her arms round 
Janets neck, as she exclaimed, ^' But, Emily, if 
Miss Watson is so kind to us, yet I do like Jane 
to go with us ; especially on holiday- afternoon, 
because it is more like a holiday." 

Perhaps at no period of her life was Jane more 
perfectly happy than during the first year of her 
residence in Mrs. Harwood*s service : Thomas 
appeared to be steady and contented in his place 
with his kind master ; of Mary she continually 
received, through the kindness of Lady Waldron 
and Mrs. Harwood, the most satisfactory ac- 
counts ; and for herself, possessing and deserving 
the confidence of her mistress, and the afiection 
of her little charge — at peace with God, and at 
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peace with all around her, her cup of blessing 
was indeed full; and as she sat down one summer 
afternoon on the green bank, while the little ones 
gathered daisies to make garlands for *^ little dog 
Flora/* by her side, her heart rose in holy 
thankfulness to that heavenly Father, who had 
so fulfilled the gracious promise pleaded in 
humble faith before his throne by her departing 
parent, " Leave thy fatherless children with me, 
I will preserve them alive." 

** What makes you look so sad, Jane ? '* the 
little Lucy inquired, as she came running for- 
ward, her frock filled with daisies and daisy 
buds, to claim Jane's promised assistance to 
'* put them all straight to carry home." 

" Do I look sad, dear Miss Lucy ? I am sure 
I do not feel so, for I was just thinking how 
much I have to make me happy." 

** Then why do not you jump and run aboui 
as we do ? and as you do too sometimes, when 
you are not sad ? " 

'* Because," replied Jane, " I was so very warm, 
my darling, and therefore I sat down here while 
you amused yourselves." 

*' O Lucy !" exclaimed Emily, who had pre- 
viously arrived with a similar load, "I do not 

D3 
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see that Jane looks sad — only what Miss Watson 
calls thoughtful; and mamma says that some 
persons are most happy when they are thought- 
ful." 

"That is quite true, Miss Emily," replied 
Jane, " for I am sure I never felt happier than 
I do at this moment; indeed^ I do not think that 
those who love God can be very unhappy. But 
see, Miss Lucy, the stalks of some of your 
flowers are so short that I cannot gather them up 
into one bunch like your sister's ; next time we 
come out you must try to gather them longer, or 
we must bring a little basket to carry them home 



in." 



Lucy's eyes grew dimmed, as she saw her pretty 
daisies one afler another thrown aside, and, 
picking up some of the longest of them, she 
inquired in a despairing tone, whether they at 
least could not be '^ fastened into the bundle. 
For," she added, "they will not reach round 
Flora's neck, and Emily will have such a long 
string." 

" Perhaps Emily will spare you some of hers, 
if you have not enough," said Jane. 

Emily looked at her flowers, and for a moment 
held them more firmly in her hand. 
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" Lucy is but a little girl," Jane continued ; 
*' she does not know how to gather them so well 
as you do, Miss Emily. You are very much 
pleased when I gather you a piece of hawthorn 
blossom which you cannot reach ; and you know 
the rule which our Saviour gave us, is, to do 
to others as we would wish others to do to us." 

Emily's grasp relaxed, and she placed the 
cluster in Jane's hand to be untied. 

" I thought you would like to give pleasure 
to your dear little sister, whom you love so much. 
Now tell me, how many of these I shall put 
into her bundle." 

Again Emily hesitated for a moment, but at 
length replied — 

*' I think it would be better to change bundles, 
Jane — so please do not untie it, and then I will 
give Lucy mine ; because I can walk faster than 
little Lucy, and so, perhaps, I may be able to 
gather some more as we go home." 

Thus early were Christian principles instilled 
into the children's mind by their young attendant, 
and the beautiful effects of this careful nurture 
were daily more evident in both ; but in Emily 
more especially her fond mamma observed, with 
gratitude and pleasure, the gradual improvement 
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in a disposition which she at one time feared 
would be a selfish one. 

A new and unexpected trial, however, awaited 
Jane, soon after the conclusion of this first 
happy year of her life at Harwood Park. Mr. 
Harwood had been called to Loudon by his par- 
liamentary duties, and it was Mrs. Harwood's in- 
tention in the meantime to pay her usual visit to 
Lady Waldron, whose seat was not so distant from 
the metropolis as Harwood Park. It had like- 
wise been arranged that Jane should accompany 
the children thither, when the little Emily was 
attacked by a serious illness, which soon proved 
to be a fever of a most malignant kind. The 
two younger children were despatched to the 
hospitable mansion of their kind grandmamma ; 
and on the day previous to their departure, Mrs. 
Harwood summoned Jane to her dressing-room. 

" I have sent for you, Jane," she said, " that 
I may leave it to your own choice, whether you 
will stay with me, or go with the children to my 
mother. Miss Watson's health is already so 
delicate, that I dare not expose her to the fatigue 
and the risk of infection ; nor, much as I should 
value your assistance in nursing our darling 
child, would I think of detaining you, unless it 
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is your own wish to remain with me. It is my 
intention, that whoever is in attendance upon 
Emily shall have as little communication as pos- 
sible with tlie other servants of the house : I 
have had a bed placed for myself in the room 
adjoining Emily's, and if you decide upon stay- 
ing, one of the children's beds shall be brought 
there for you too ; for I should wish either 
myself or you to be always with her. If, how- 
ever, you feel any fear at the prospect of running 
this risk of infection, I hope you will at once say 
so, as in that case I should send you with the 
children and Miss Watson to my mother, and 
propose to nurse to remain with me." 

Mrs. Harwood spoke firmly, though sadly ; 
and she waited Jane's reply. 

Oh, no, ma'am, no !" she at once exclaimed; 
surely I could not think of leaving you and 
dear Miss Emily at such a time ; besides^ I have 
no fears — ^it must be morfe my duty than any 
one's, to watch over Miss Emily ; and in the 
path of duty, there can be no cause for fear." 

Mrs. Harwood smiled sadly : " I thought such 
would be your decision, Jane, and ventured to 
encourage Emily's hope that you would not leave 
her. God only knows what may be the issue of 



it 
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this severe attack ; to lose that dear child woald 
be indeed a trial of which at present I dare not 
think ; but our heavenly Father is merciful, and 
will strengthen us to bear it, whatever it may be. 
Go then, Jane," Mrs. Harwood continued, with 
an attempt to look cheerful, " and bring down 
whatever you want, that you may divide the 
night with me in watching our little patient. 
Send what messages you wish to AUanford, and 
take leave of the children now, for I would rather 
that you did not see them in the morning." 

Jane withdrew with a heavy heart, yet with a 
feeling of satisfaction in the consciousness of 
having done her duty in the decision that sho 
had made, which far outweighed those of regret 
and disappointment. Many a long message was 
entrusted to the good-natured nurse for little 
Mary, many thanks and kind remembrances to 
Lucy and the other servants at the Hall, and of 
grateful love and duty to Lady Waldron, while 
the little Lucy threw her arms around her neck, 
and declared that she would rather stay at Harr 
wood too, if neither her mamma, nor Jane, nor 
even Emily, were to go. 

With her natural thoughtfulness for others, 
however, Jane soon recollected that Mrs. Har- 
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wood had probably many arrangements to make 
that evenings and she hastened down to take 
her place by the bedside of the little patient. 

"O thank you, JaneP the poor child ex- 
claimed, as she entered the room. '' Thank yqu 
for staying with me ; I like to have you by me 
better than any one except mamma, because you 
are so kind and gentle ; but I hope I shall soon 
be well, that we may go and see grandmamma 
too." 

'* I hope so too, Miss Emily," Jane responded, 
as she pressed the dear child's hand in hers. 
Mrs. Harwood sighed deeply, the tears started 
involuntarily to her eyes, and she hastily left the 
room. 

In the solitude of her own chamber she sought 
for support and comfort where none ever seek 
in vain ; and then, after having written to her 
mother and husband as favourable an account 
as truth would allow, referring only to her own 
anxieties as the natural fears of a fond mother, 
she left a message for the little Lucy to look up 
at Emily's window in the morning, to say " Good 
bye " to her mamma, and returned with a more 
tranquil mind and cheerful countenance to the 
sick chamber. 
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The little patient slept tranquilly for a few 
hours during the night, but the fever returned 
on her awaking with still increasing yiolence; 
and it was only by a silent wave of the hand 
that Mrs. Harwood could return the little Lucy's 
farewell greeting, as she was placed in the car- 
riage, while her baby brother, now a fine little 
fellow, nearly two years old, was carried fast 
asleep in his nurse's arms. 

Mrs. Har wood's heart sank as she silently 
traced the winding of the carriage through the 
park, and then turned to the bedside of the little 
sufferer; but she repressed every murmuring 
thought by the recollection of the gratitude which 
she ought to feel that she had such a mother to 
whose watchful care she might entrust so dear a 
portion of her ** household treasures," and such a 
servant as Jane to assist her in watching over 
that portion which was left behind. The thought 
was replete with comfort, for she felt that if in 
the care of her earthly parent she reposed such 
undoubting confidence, how even yet more trust* 
fully her heart might lean upon her heavenly 
Father's mercy, and rest all its anxious cares in 
his wisdom, and truth, and love. 

Day after day, and night after night, she 
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watched with Jane, under still increasing ap- 
prehension, the progress of the fever, until Dr. 
Vernon, requesting to speak with her alone, 
desired to know whether she would like him to 
write to Mr. Harwood, as both himself and 
Mr. Davies considered their little patient in an 
alarming state. Some moments elapsed ere she 
could reply, for the announcement had been 
sudden, and Dr. Vernon's manner of speaking 
conveyed even more meaning to her than his 
PTords ; at length, overcoming her emotion, she 
ihanked the doctor for his proposal, but added 
;hat she would herself write to Mr. Harwood, 
ind dispatch a messenger on purpose with her 
etter immediately. The little Emily in the mean 
ime was tossing wildly round, in all the restless 
lelirium produced by burning fever, while her 
iaithful attendant stood by her bedside, alternately 
indeavouring to chase away the troubled phan- 
oms of her heated imagination, and lightly 
>athing her burning hands and throbbing temples. 
Sometimes her wanderings assumed a milder 
brm, and she talked of daisies and hawthorn 
>lossoms, or repeated some of the hymns and 
exts which had been carefully impressed upon 
ler infant memory. Then again she tried to 

E 
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rise from her bed, muttering a ivish to fetch hei 
books to learn the lessons which Miss Watson 
had marked for her ; or was not quite sure that 
she knew perfectly the hymn she wished to 
repeat on Sunday to her mamma. 

Jane tried to lead her thoughts to these sub- 
jects^ encouraged her to talk upon them, and 
repeated to her verses of hymns, which she 
would sometimes seem to understand, and repeat 
others ; and even in her delirium her mind 
seemed calmed, her wandering imagination 
soothed, by the effort. 

During the whole of the next day the fever 
appeared to be still gaining ground ; Dr. Vernon 
had repeatedly visited, with evidently increased 
alarm, his little patient, and Mr. Davies had 
scarcely lefl her during the day, and purposed 
spending the night in the house : Mrs. Harwood 
hung over the bed in silent anguish, when, in 
one of those intervals of consciousness which 
were seldom of more than a few moments' dura- 
tion, the little sufferer fixed her eyes upon her, 
exclaiming — 

" Dear mamma, why are you crying ? Do 
not cry, dear mamma, for me!" and then, hei 
imagination wandering again, she continued, — 
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" Yes, I know, Jane showed me in the church- 
yard many shorter graves than mine. — O Lucy, 
do not jump on the little mounds, — They are 
gone to heaven, Jane, mamma said they were 
gone to heaven.*' 

At length she sank into a composed sleep, 
and Mrs. Harwood's hopes again revived ; but 
the anxious Jane had carefully watched Mr. 
Davies's countenance, and, reading there but 
little ground for hope, Mrs. Harwood vainly 
entreated her to take a little rest, while she 
remained with the old nurse who watched over 
her darling child. 

After a short but peaceful sleep, the little suf- 
ferer opened her eyes, apparently refreshed by 
the brief slumber ; and whispering, " Yes, I am 
ready now, — will it always be warm sunshine ? — 
we shall never be sick there, Lucy, — Mamma 
vnll never cry there, — God will wipe away her 
tears." Then, starting up, she exclaimed, in 
tones that sent a thrill of unspeakable anguish 
through the heart of her fond parent, " Not 
without mamma ! — O take mamma I — I cannot 
leave dear mamma ! " 

The poor mamma endeavoured to stifle her 
deep emotion, but, exhausted by anxiety and 
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watching^ the effort was in vain, and she fell 
senseless on the bed. Jane gently lifted her up, 
and ringing the bell^ gave her in charge to her 
own maid, who, with Mr. Davies's assistance, 
conveyed her to her dressing-room ; then, re- 
turning to the side of the bed, where the nurse 
with difficulty retained her little patient, she said, 
in a soothing tone, " Yes, my dear Miss Emily, 
your dear mamma will be with you, she will soon 
come to you, — and Lucy too, you would like to 
have dear little Lucy?" She gently laid the 
child down as she spoke, and continuing to 
address her in the same soothing tones, and 
gradually exciting her attention, succeeded in 
restoring her to calmness. For a few minutes 
she lay perfectly still, and Mr. Davies re-entered 
the room. Jane anxiously turned towards him 
her weeping eyes, but read no comfort in the 
expression of his countenance. '*This painful 
scene will soon be over!" he exclaimed; and 
accustomed as he was to sights and sounds of 
woe, the tears for a moment dimmed his eye, — 
** I trust Mr. Harwood may arrive before it 
shall have become necessary to add to poor Mrs. 
Harwood*s distress." 
**0h, sir!" exclaimed the affectionate girl. 
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there no hope?" and she sank on her knees 
le bed-side, while the dear object of so much 
ety lay unconscious of all that was passing 
nd her. At length she suddenly attempted 
se, murmuring something which Jane re- 
lised as one of the verses of her morning 
n ; but she fell back into the arms which had 
quickly extended to receive her, and in 
ber moment her happy spirit had joined the 
It throng of those early redeemed ones, of 
n the Saviour said, '' Suffer them to come 
me — for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We will not attempt to describe the sorrows of 
the afflicted parents; theirs was one of the severest 
trials that fall to the lot of humanity ; and religion, 
though it may soften, cannot at once entirely 
subdue our grief. How many a mourning heart 
has been comforted by the remembrance that 
^^ Jesus wept!" "Our tears indulged** alone 
" demand our shame." 

But, severe as must be the trial of parting 
with a beloved child, and that too^ at the age 
when the faculties of the infant mind are begin- 
ning to expand^ when the fond parents have just 
begun to feel the pleasure of tracing, day by day, 
and year by year, the gradual unfolding of the 
delicate flower which has been given to them to 
nurture for the skies ; yet it is equally true, that 
there is no sorrow which, to the Christian parent, 
admits of greater comfort We know that if — 

" The bud is cropp'd by martyrdom, 
The flower in heaven shall blow." 

And shall we murmur that, thus early ripened 
into maturity, it is removed to an unchanging 
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clime^ where neither chilling frost nor withering 
heat can breathe upon its beauty? Shall we 
repine at this, that the little bark reaches at once 
its destined haven, without exposure to the 
storms and billows of the ocean — that the 
pilgrim is at rest t^ithout the labours of his toil- 
some journey — the warrior crowned with victory 
without the perils of the deadly strife? And, 
could we, if our hearts were fixed aright, could 
we grieve that our most valued treasures are thus 
safely housed, whither we ourselves are so rapidly 
hastening, because we would fain have enjoyed 
them here a little longer ere we were called to 
place them in our heavenly Father's hands ? 

It was not long before Mr. and Mrs. Harwood 
felt the consoling influence of thoughts like these ; 
but a new source of anxiety awaited them, for 
Jane, who had been unwearied in her attendance 
upon the little Emily, was attacked by the same 
disease. Mr. Davies, however, assured them, to 
their great comfort, that every symptom was 
favourable ; and that in all probability the attack 
would prove but a very slight one, and one from 
which she would very soon recover. 

The preparations for their intended journey to 
AUanford were, however, immediately laid aside. 
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for Mrs. Harwood would not think of leaving 
her faithful servant until she should be so far 
recovered as to be able, if not to accompany them, 
at least to follow them in a few days. Every 
possible arrangement was made for her comfort 
under Mrs. Harwood's own direction, and but 
for the earnest entreaties of the poor girl that she 
would leave her to the care of the old nurse, she 
would herself have watched by her bedside. 
Day after day still found her a constant and 
frequent visitor, and she had soon the satisfaction 
of hearing from Mr. Davies that all danger, if, 
indeed, danger had ever existed, was over, and 
that in a very few days change of air would 
materially assist in restoring health and strength 
to the object of her anxious care. 

Mrs. Harwood immediately wrote to Lady 
Waldron, and, though she would not incur the 
risk of taking her to her mother s house until 
all danger of infection should be entirely past, 
yet she determined, if possible, to find some 
place in the village where she might be received 
for a few weeks; both from a wish to give 
pleasure to the poor girl, and in the hope that 
she might derive benefit from a removal into her 
native air. To Mrs. Harwood's great delight 
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she found that the little cottage which had been 
occupied by Jane's mother had been recently 
taken by a young couple of respectable character, 
John Phillips and his wife, who had been married 
but little more than two months, and who gladly 
agreed to give up for a fortnight their little 
parlour and front bedroom, at Lady Waldron*s 
request, for Widow Barton's daughter. 

Mingled sensations of regret, and of humble 
gratitude to the bounteous Giver of all good, filled 
the heart of Jane, as she found herself once more 
seated in that little room which had been the 
well-remembered abode of her early childhood ; 
but the transient sorrow was soon lost in heart- 
felt gratitude for present mercies, and joyful 
anticipations of meeting those ''blessed dead 
who had died in the Lord," in a world where 



partings are no more. 

It was not long after Jane's arrival before the 
under-gardener came down from the hall with a 
basket of fruit and vegetables, and with a message 
from Lady Waldron, that her maid Lucy and 
Mrs. Green were to accompany Mary to see her 
on that day week, and that on the day following 
she hoped to be able, with Mrs. Harwood, to pay 
her a visit herself 
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How we should wish our lives away, if it were 
in our power to do so, thought Jane, as she found 
herself the next morning earnestly longing for 
the beginning of the week to arrive ; I wonder 
how much would be left of them to most of us, if 
all our impatient desires were gratified, that '* this 
time next week," or " this time next month,*' or 
** next year were come;*' because something is then 
to happen to which we look forward with more 
interest than we feel in the daily discharge of 
that routine of duties, the conscientious ful- 
filment of which would contribute far more to 
our real happiness, than vain expectations of 
future good, which may or may not be ours, 
and in the possession of which we generally 
find some source of disappointment. She went 
up stairs for some sewing which she had 
brought with her, and had not been seated at 
work for many minutes, when the door of her 
little parlour was hastily opened, and a voice 
exclaimed: — 

" Will you send John up to me, Mrs. 
Phillips, when he comes home to his dinner ? 
Tell him I want to see him about those window- 
frames." 

The person who spoke held the door ajar in 
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his handy but^ on hearing a strange voice in 
reply, he threw it open, saying, — 

" I beg your pardon ; Mrs. Phillips was not 
in the kitchen, and I thought I should find — " 
he paused a moment, then exclaimed, " Why, 
bless me ! surely I know that face ! — your name 
is Barton !" — and Jane then recognised in her 
visitor, the son of a farmer, living at some little 
distance from Allanford, who acted as foreman 
in the employment of a builder in the neigh- 
bouring town. 

*' You look ill," he added, in a milder tone; 
'< this is not the best place, I should think, for 
you to come to, to get well again." 

'* It used to be reckoned very healthy," Jane 
replied. 

'* Ah, may be ! as to that, I dare say it is 
healthy enough, but you must feel a little melan- 
choly sometimes." 

A deeper colour rose for a moment to poor 
Jane's cheek, as she replied, — 

*' Oh no ! I have too much to be thankful for 
to feel unhappy.*' 

" Well, I'm glad to hear it — glad to hear it ; " 
and the young man looked confused for a mo- 
ment, as though there was something which he 
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did not understand ; " but I did not mean to 
intrude upon you," he added ; " I thought Mrs. 
Phillips was here. If I don't find her, you'll 
perhaps be good enough to tell her what I called 
for." 

Jane promised to do so, and again quietly 
seated herself to her work. 

The weather continued fine, her strength daily 
increased, and she was able, before the end of 
the week, to enjoy a little ramble in the fields, 
at the back of the cottage. Tuesday at length 
arrived, and then, according to promise, came 
Mary, accompanied by Mrs. Green, and soon 
followed by Lady Waldron's maid, Lucy, from 
the Hall. Many were the exclamations of won- 
der and delight between the sisters, when they 
met after so long an absence. Mary was grown 
" so tall," and Jane was become " so womanly," 
and *' looked so nice in her caps ;" and Mrs. 
Green added, in an under tone, ** so like her poor 
mother ;" and many were the inquiries of Jane 
from Lucy, about the families at the Hall, and 
many the kind messages with which Lucy was 
charged for her. 

" Well, Jane !" at length she said, smiling, 
" you have not asked me yet to take off my 
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bonnet and shawl ; so I suppose I must invite 
myself, and Mrs. Green, and Mary too, for 
my lady told me I must not let them go; and 
our under-garden er, William Burford, will come 
down for me at nine, when he brings the fruit ; 
for my lady said you must have something for 
the children when they come, and Dr. Vernon 
says they may come to-morrow." 

Mary was despatched up stairs with the bonnets 
and shawls, while Lucy proceeded to display the 
contents of her little basket. They consisted of 
tea, sugar, a bottle of new milk, light cakes, 
little pats of butter, and a bottle of wine for the 
invalid. 

'* Dear Lady Waldron !" Jane exclaimed, 
" still the same kind thoughtful being as ever ! 
Always doing or contriving something to make 
all around you happy !" 

*^ Did you ever see anybody like her ?" ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

** No, never," Jane responded, " except her 
own daughter, who is just as like her as one 
person can be to another." 

" Well, you are a happy girl then, Jane, ta 
serve such a mistress; for my part, I know 
I would .not change my lady for any queen that. 
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ever lived in the world ; Heaven's blessing rest 
upon her, for I am sure if any human being can 
ever be said to deserve it, she does ; — why I think 
there's hardly a person in the village that would 
not be glad to go down on his bended knees to 
serve her, by day or night ; as for us up at the 
Hall, I don't know what we would not do, for 
I believe that, as the people say, we would any 
of us " go through fire or water" to do any 
good to her. Many's the time I have heard the 
old coachman talk about the fuss there was in 
the village when poor Sir Arthur died in Italy, 
though he was not such a one as my lady ; and, 
besides, he was away for many years on account 
of his health. But I've heard say that he was a 
very different man before he came to die — thanks 
to my lady for it— under the blessing of God ; 
I'm sure she would put that in, if she were here." 

*' That I am sure she would," responded Jane, 
" for well I remember how she always used to 
end the thanks that were everywhere poured out 
upon her for some good deed or other ; * Thank 
God, my good woman, for giving me the will 
and the power to help you.' " 

Lady Waldron's praise wad a subject upon 
which all were eloquent, and the hour o{ tea had 
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arrived ere it was exhausted. Jane's grateful 
heart recurred to the sad occasion on which they 
had last assembled beneath that roof; she bade 
Mary mark how God had fulfilled his promise, 
how he had been indeed, " a Father to tlie 
fatherless," and taught her, from the experience 
of the past, a lesson of comfort, and hope, and 
trust, for the future. 

At nine, William arrived from the Hall, with 
a bountiful supply of fruit; and Mrs. Green and 
Mary bade Jane farewell, and returned home, 
with a promise that Mary should come again 
for an hour or two on the following day. 

The morrow brought with it Jane's first, and 
best, and still dearest earthly friend and bene* 
factress. Her heart beat high with joy, as she 
caught the first glance of her venerable figure, 
leaning on the arm of Mrs. Harwood, at the 
wicket-gate of the little garden ; and she flew to 
the cottage-door to meet and thank her for all 
her goodness. 

The truly excellent and benevolent lady wel- 
comed her with even more than her wonted 
kindness, as she gazed, with a smile of delight, 
upon the young glowing features, lighted up as 
they were with aflectionate gratitude, and radiant 
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with feelings which were beyond the power of 
utterance ; and the thought presented itself for- 
cibly to the mind of Mrs. Harwood — O, why 
are we contented to procure for ourselves the 
paid services of mere mercenary hirelings, when 
we might secure for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren^ this rich inheritance, this affectionate devo- 
tion of the heart I 

Miss Watson soon arrived with the little Lucy ; 
jiurse and baby had^ upon second consideration^ 
deferred their visit until the following day. The 
unbidden tear started for the moment into Jane's 
eye when she saw them for the first time in their 
mourning dresses, and it fell upon Lucy's cheek, 
as she threw her little arms around her neck. 

Jane, fearful of remaining infection, endea- 
voured to check the warm embrace, and the 
child, somewhat disconcerted, looked up anxiously 
in her face. 

" Are you crying because Emily is gone, 
Jane ? But grandmamma says that some day 
we shall see her again ; and Miss Watson says 
she is very happy now, and will never be ill any 
more ; so, don't cry, Jane." 

*' Can you tell me about the ' little grassy 
jnound* in the churchyard, Lucy?" said Miss 
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Watson, drawing her towards her, in order to 
divert her attention ; ** and what the little baby 
who is sleeping underneath it would say to us if 
we could see and hear her?" 

«* O yes !" the child exclaimed, with infantine 
delight; and running to Miss Watson, who 
seated her upon her knee, she repeated, with a 
little assistance, that pretty little piece of Miss 
Taylor's, beginning — 

" What U this little grassy mound, 
Where pretty daisies bloom ?" 

Plates of fruit, neatly decked with fresh green 
leaves, were placed upon the table for Jane's ex- 
pected visitors ; and when they had sat to rest a 
little longer after their walk, the party took their 
leave, and returned homeward ; Lady Waldron 
telling Jane that she hoped to find her well 
enough the next week to come to the Hall. 

Jane was delighted to hear this; but when 
Dr. Vernon was consulted upon the subject, he, 
in reply, strongly recommended that she should 
remain a little longer, rather than incur the 
slightest risk of communicating the infection to 
the children. Jane therefore spent still another 
week at the cottage, where her time passed plea- 
santly away, enlivened by frequent visits from 

F 3 
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the Hall ; and Mrs. Phillips would sometimes 
bring her sewing, or knitting, in the evening, to 
bear her company, while she watched her indus- 
trious husband at work in his little garden. 

Mrs. Phillips's tongue, upon these occasions, 
generally kept pace with her knitting needles ; 
and she managed to keep up a conversation 
through the window with her husband, as well 
as one with her lodger^ which afforded sufficient 
amusement to both of them. 

" I think your mother was in Lady Waldron's 
service for some time ?" she observed one day, in 
an inquiring tone; *'she was upper housemaid, I 

think r 

Jane replied in the affirmative. 

** A capital place she must have had of it, 
I should think ; for long before I came into this 
village^ I used to hear what a kind mistress Lady 
Waldron was to her servants." 

** She was indeed," Jane replied, " and kind 
to all around her." 

** So I've heard ; and Sutton, the old coach- 
man, says, that when Sir Arthur died in foreign 
parts, it was quite a sight to see how the road 
up the park was crowded every morning with 
people that came to know if anything had been 
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heard at the Hall about my lady ; and the old 
gardener says the same. People used to say — 
but that I heard before I came to live in the 
village — how that Sir Arthur was very much 
disappointed at not having a son ; because, you 
see, at his death, all the best part of the property 
went away from his family ; and may be, it was 
that put him out of the way a bit, for I've heard 
say he used to be very sharp sometimes, even 
with my lady." 

** I cannot tell," Jane replied, " for I never 
knew much of the people in the village; and 
I am quite sure that none of Lady Waldron's 
own servants would speak disrespectfully of Sir 
Arthur, if it were only for my lady's sake." 

Mr. Lindsay, the young builder, whom Jane 
had seen, and whose voice she had since fre- 
quently heard in the house, here opened the 
wicket-gate, which led to the cottage. He spoke 
to Jane, congratulating her upon the improve- 
ment in her looks, and remained for some time 
talking with John Phillips, before he left, respect- 
ing the windows and doors of a house, the build- 
ing of which he was superintending in the 
neighbouring town. 

•* Well, John !" his wife exclaimed, as soon 
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as she saw Mr. Lindsay close the gate after him, 
'* it must be somebody's bouse that's mighty par- 
ticalar as you're building, for I never saw so 
many directions about anything before." 

'• May be it is," he replied, ** but all as we've 
got to do is to mind what's said to us ; and then 
it isn't our fault if it's not right. I hope you've 
got a good basin of milk for me, for I shall come 
in rare and hungry just now, when I've finished 
digging this bit of ground here." 

A few evenings after this, Mrs* Phillips en- 
tered Jane's room with an air of more than usual 
importance, saying, that she had brought her 
work to sit an hour with her. Jane welcomed 
her with the civility that was natural to her ; and, 
after a few desultory inquiries, in which a more 
curious observer than Jane would have perceived 
that she felt comparatively but little interest, she 
at once entered upon the subject which so fully 
occupied her thoughts, by asking Jane, to her 
great surprise, whether she ever met Mr. Lindsay 
in her walks. 

Jane's cheeks coloured with an emotion un- 
usual to her gentle spirit, as she replied : — 

•* Once only, when I was not so strong as I 
am now, I met him in the field, at the back of 
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the cottage. I have never seen him since, except 
on the evening when he called to see your husband. 
What can be your reason for asking me ?" 

'• Nothing that you need go so red about,'* 
replied Mrs. Phillips, with a mysterious smile : 
" only I thought either my husband must be 
grown terrible stupid, which is a thing I don't 
think nobody can say of him, or else they must 
be doing something mighty particular to have 
all this ordering about it : — but it's all come out 
now!" 

** What can you mean, Mrs. Phillips ?" Jane 
inquired^ with still deepening colour. 

** Well, if you must know, the long and short 
of the matter is, that this Mr. Lindsay has taken 
a mighty fancy to you, only he's sadly afraid you 
may be going to be married to somebody else, 
for aught he knows ; so he came to ask me whe- 
ther I knew anything about it, because he says 
be can't get an opportunity of speaking to you 
himself; for once, when he met you in the field, 
and wanted to help you back to the cottage, you 
wouldn't let him." 

" Certainly not," replied Jane, " and I — " 

" Well !'' interrupted Mrs. Phillips, who had 
paid more attention to the words themselves, 
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than the tone of voice in which they were uttered ; 
** I thought not, I told him I had never heard 
that you were ; and then he wanted to know if I 
thought you would let him come to see you here, 
for he liked the look of you, and liked all he had 
heard of you, and thought you would make him 
a capital wife." 

" I can scarcely imagine," replied Jane, 
** that he can ever seriously have entertained 
any such idea; but if he really has requested 
your opinion upon the subject, you may say at 
once that you are quite sure it will be better for 
him not to think of such a thing, for that the 
indulgence of any such idea could only end in 
disappointment/' 

Mrs. Phillips had laid down even her busy 
knitting needles in amazement; and, scarcely- 
able to believe that she heard aright, she ex- 
claimed — 

"Disappointment! — Why surely you don't 
mean to say that you wouldn't marry him if he 
was to make you the offer of it ! Why, do you 
know how much he gets a-year now? — And 
likely to have a share in the business, too ! — 
besides what his father may have to leave him ! 
— A man that might hold up his head high 
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enoagh to look at any farmer*s daughter in the 
country! — " 

" A very good reason," interrupted Jane, 
"why he should not think of a servant-girl 
like me ; and, certainly, a very sufficient one 
why I should not think of him." 

."Well," rejoined Mrs. Phillips, in a tone and 
manner sufficiently expressive of her contempt 
for what she considered Jane's want of discern- 
ment ; " of course you are to please yourself, but 
I don't think youll ever have such another 
chance." 

"Probably not," Jane replied; "but listen 
to me, Mrs. Phillips, that you may be satisfied 
that I do not act from mere caprice : do you 
think that Mr. Lindsay's father, his brother, 
and his sisters, would approve of his marrying 
(with such prospects of success as you say he 
has) a mere servant-girl like me ? (not to men- 
tion the probability that he himself would very 
soon regret his engagement.) Should I be acting 
rightly towards them or towards him by encou- 
raging any such thought? And should I not 
be laying up certain misery in store for myself^ 
by introducing discord into his family? — But, 
again, even if I were disposed to pass over these 
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coDsiderationSy though I cannot think it would 
be right to do so, nor to push myself into a 
station which I have not been brought up to fill, 
yet, even then, Mr. Lindsay's own character 
would not be what my dear mother's cau- 
tiously-implanted principles would lead me to 
choose.'* 

Jane's heart swelled with grateful recollection 
of her departed parent, when she recalled to 
mind how her anxious mother, in that very 
room, — in the anticipation of that early removal 
which was to leave her children orphans, had 
striven to guard and fortify her young mind 
against future dangers ; and she felt that that, at 
all events, was not the place where those prin- 
ciples could be disregarded — those tender in- 
structions and counsels could be forgotten. 

" Well," said Mrs. Phillips, in a milder tone, 
"there, at least, I think you must be wrong; 
for Mr. Lindsay is a young man that I never 
heard any harm of since here I've been. And 
if he's not quite so religious as you are, why its 
proof enough, from his liking you, that he'd 
make no objection to your doing anything 
you've been used to." 

"He may not," replied Jane; "but in my 
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mind it seems certain, that, as my poor dear 
mother used to say, — * If a man and wife do not 
help, they must hinder each other on the way to 
heaven :' and it does not seem to me that when 
a woman marries, and promises to honour and 
to obey her husband — why, I say, I cannot 
exactly see how she can make such a promise, 
unless she feels and knows him to be such a 
character that she must honour him, and that 
she will find it. a pleasure to obey him; and 
knows that he will never ask nor wish her to do 
anything contrary to that obedience which every 
Christian woman has already vowed to God 
himself. — No, indeed, Mrs. Phillips, it is of no 
use either for him or me ever to think of such a 
thing ; and the sooner you tell him so the better. 
Nobody could be more happily placed than 
I am ; and the wisest thing that I can do (for 
some years to come, at all events) is to be con- 
tented, as I am sure I ought to be, in my situ- 
ation, with my kind mistress, and strive to do 
my duty in it." 

Mrs. Phillips's notions of the advantages 
which Jane was to derive from what she called 
" such a good match," were somewhat lowered 
by this conversation ; " but yet," she added, 

a 
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"yet, I can't help thinking it's a pity you should 
give it up." 

" It can never be a pity," Jane replied, " to 
do what is right. Exjierience has taught me, 
long ago, that the path of duty is the only path 
of peace." 

The evening after that on which this conver- 
sation took place, Jane quitted the cottage, and 
resumed her usual duties at the Hall ; and, as 
Mrs. Harwood shortly afterwards left Allanford, 
she heard nothing more upon the subject, either 
from Mrs. Phillips or Mr. Lindsay. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Jane was deeply grieved, on her return to 
Harwood Park, at receiving a letter from her 
brother Thomas, informing her that he had 
decided upon leaving Mr. Grenville, and had 
heard of what he called " a capital place." 
Jane immediately wrote to him, begging him to 
reconsider his conduct, and change his determi- 
nation ; but he replied that it was too late, as he 
had already communicated his intention to Mr. 
Grenville, and could not ask him to keep him 
again. 

The place of which Thomas had heard was 
that of footman in the family of a gentleman of 
large fortune, where several other servants were 
kept ; and the master of the house, Mr. Reynold- 
son, though not an unkind nor particularly 
thoughtless man, with regard to the temporal 
comforts of his household, was yet stem and 
severe, and altogether a man of a very dif- 
ferent character from Mr. Grenville. 

Thomas's appearance was extremely prepos- 
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sessing; and his intelligent countenance, and 
quick, active manner, at once secured for him 
Mr. Reynoldson's preference, and he was imme- 
diately engaged. 

For some time all went on smoothly, and he 
wrote to his sister, informing her, *' that he was 
comfortably settled •; that he found the situation 
much more pleasant and cheerful for him, where 
there were so many servants, than Mr. Gren- 
ville's had been ; that he had much more time at 
his own disposal, while his wages were consider- 
ably higher ; and that, altogether, he thought 
he had made an excellent exchange." 

Jane's heart misgave her as she read Th6mas*s 
letters ; — she hoped and prayed that his increased 
leisure might be employed to a good purpose, 
and that he might meet with no vicious com- 
panions who might lead him astray. 

Earnestly did she plead before God his pro- 
mises of protection to the orphans entrusted to 
his care ; and her heart, amid all its anxieties, 
still leaned in hopeful trust upon that comforting 
assurance, " Leave thy fatherless children with 
me, I will preserve them alive." O, how inesti- 
mable a treasure is a Christian friend ! If it be 
" better," as David says it is, " to trust in the 
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Lord, than to put any confidence in princes," 
how much more valuable is such a friend, who 
has an interest in the courts of heaven, and who 
we know will use it there on our behalf; how 
far more valuable is such a friend, than one who 
can throw open before us the waj to the very 
highest honours which earthly monarchs can 
bestow. How little did Thomas think, when, 
in self-applause, he sometimes congratulated 
himself upon his power of resisting temptation, 
and thanked God that he was not like some of 
those whom he saw around him ; how little did 
he think, that, to the humble but unceasing and 
faithful prayers of his afiectionate sister, he owed, 
perhaps, that grace and strength which as yet 
preserved him from outward evil, even amid 
scenes of temptation, such as he daily witnessed. 
The remembrance of his mother, and his warm 
afiection for his sisters, were, as yet, a strong 
safeguard to Thomas, when inclined to wander 
from the path of right ; but a mightier principle 
must be found than any mere earthly afiection, 
to enable us successfully to resist the temptations 
and allurements of a world at enmity with its 
God — and Thomas possessed it not. Strong in 
his own fancied power, his own firm resolution, 
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and certain that nothing could ever induce him 
to depart from the path of rectitude, he had yet 
to learn, when the hour of temptation came, that 
difficult lesson, the *^ perfect weakness of human 
strength," when it is not clad in the " armour, 
of God." Meanwhile, his letters to his sisters 
were affectionate and kind, and when he received 
his wages at the close of the year, his first thought 
was what present he could make to them. The 
dresses worn by the female servants of his mas- 
ter's household were much more gay than he had 
pictured Jane to himself, in the neat stuff gown, 
and plain mourning caps, which Mrs. Harwood 
had given to her; and he thought that she would 
now be leaving off her mourning, and that some 
little present would be acceptable. After some 
consideration, therefore, and a long consultation 
with Maria, the under-housemaid, he decided 
upon sending to Jane a green silk gown, which 
she promised to choose for him ; and a new straw 
bonnet, with a wreath of flowers round it, for 
Mary. 

These presents were received by Jane with 
somewhat of a heavy heart ; they were proofs, 
indeed, of her brother's affection, but she sighed 
as she thought that he would not have made 
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such a choice twelve months before. She wrote 
to thank him for his affectionate remembrance, 
but added, ^* I hope you will not be vexed about 
it when I tell you^ that I have prevailed upon a 
draper in the neighbouring town to exchange 
the piece of green silk, which is a very handsome 
one, for a neat Merino gown for myself and 
Mary, which will be much more useful and 
becoming. I have likewise given him the wreath 
of flowers ; and, with a piece of plain ribbon 
across it, the straw bonnet is exactly what Mary 
wanted ;" and she concluded her letter by hoping 
that Thomas would spend wisely his increased 
wages, reminded him that, in a very short time, 
he would be twenty-one, pressed earnestly upon 
his remembrance the injunction of his dying 
mother, and cautioned him against entering 
into the society of John Harrison, (the youth 
who had persuaded him to leave his late excellent 
master,) who, she understood, was a frequent 
visitor among the servants of Mr. Reynoldson. 
Jane's letter arrived very opportunely ; for, with 
more money in his possession than was actually 
necessary to supply his wants, Thomas was 
strongly tempted to join the rest of the servants 
in the gambling which, accompanied by wine 
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and spirit-drinking, not unfrequently took place 
at night in the servants' hall. Many had been 
the taunts to which he had been subjected for 
having hitherto refused to do so, and he thought 
that, for once, there could be no great harm in 
trying his fortune among them ; particularly as 
John Harrison's master was invited to dine that 
day with Mr. Reynoldson, and the servants had 
made arrangements for spending the evening 
together. His sister's letter, however, aroused 
and appealed to his better feelings ; he remem- 
bered all his mother's cautions to beware of the 
first step in sin, and, for once, he distrusted him- 
self, and wisely resolved to place his money in 
the Savings' Bank. 

Thus, for a little longer period was Thomas 
preserved from evil ; but he acted from impulse, 
not from principle ; a changeful and uncertain 
guide at best, but, in Thomas's situation, pecu- 
liarly dangerous, surrounded as he was by so 
many incentives to evil, so comparatively few 
and far between the influences which stimulated 
his better feelings. 

What a blessing would it be to the world, if 
parents of all ranks and conditions of life did 
but feel as they ought the inestimable importance 
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of early impressions, and the great value of early- 
formed good habits! If parents, among the 
higher and middle classes^ did but recollect that, 
though they may indeed pay others to instruct^ 
they must themselves educate their children ; and 
if the poorer classes understood and felt how- 
feeble was rendered the effort of the teacher to 
instruct the children at school, by the tendency 
of every scene of their home-education to coun- 
teract the effects of that instruction, we should 
surely have different results from those which 
now meet our eye, from the immense advantage 
enjoyed, both by the rich and poor of the rising 
generation, at a time when the best methods of 
imparting instruction have formed the study of 
the wisest and best of our land, and when in- 
creased facilities for intellectual culture afforded 
to all ranks, must surely be productive of good," 
if only they be accompanied by an increase of 
care in the yet more important culture of the 
heart. 

The observations which these well-remem- 
bered incidents have suggested, have led me 
somewhat astray from my story ; yet I cannot 
help remarking, before I conclude them, that 
some of the present modes of what is called 
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education, seem to me like placing swords and 
fire-arms in the hands of untutored savages, 
without giving them at the same time any inti- 
mation of the purpose for which they were 
intended, or any directions how to use them ; 
and where the result of the dangerous gift is just 
as likely to prove destruction to themselves, as 
to the enemies against whom they were intended 
to protect them. So it is with merely intellectual 
culture; thd acquisition of what appears great 
knowledge, to a class of people long left in lament- 
able ignorance, will, in itself, but excite their 
limbition to rise to that higher sphere of society 
for which they imagine themselves qualified, 
instead of making them more respectable, more 
uscfful, more contented in their own. No one 
attempts to dispute the oft-repeated truth, that 
** Knowledge is power :" we are therefore, by 
increasing to the poorer classes the facilities for 
acquiring knowledge, giving them greater power, 
greater influence, more importance in society, 
(and far be it from me to wish it otherwise) ; but 
if we implant in their hearts, at the same time, 
no guiding principle which will direct them how 
to use that power aright — if we teach them not 
the increased responsibility which that increased 
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influence entails upon them — if we excite their 
earthly ambition, by opening to them the path of 
fame, without taking any pains to cultivate in 
their hearts the spirit of Him wha said, ** He 
that would be great among you, let him be your 
minister," — in a word, if we content ourselves 
with making the rising generation scholars, and 
philosophers, without taking any pains, under 
the blessing of God, to make them Christians, 
we are surely bestowing upon them a very doubt- 
ful benefit, on whose value another generation 
must decide. 

But to return to my story. — It had become, 
in early days, both from example and habit, a 
settled principle with Thomas, as far as any of 
his principles could be called settled, that when- 
ever he had once decided upon any course, it was 
best at once to enter upon it ; and though, as we 
have seen, his decisions were sometimes rash, 
because he did not understand the principles by 
which such decisions should be guided, yet his 
energy in carrying out his plans, whether wisely 
formed or not, was still the same, and, in this 
instance, greatly to his advantage ; for he imme- 
diately begged permission from Mr. Reynoldson 
to visit Mr. Grenville, his old master, and into 
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his hands he entrusted the remainder of his 
earnings, to be placed with the little fund left to 
him and his sisters, by their parents^ in the 
Sayings' Bank. 

Mr. Grenville still felt an anxious and kindly 
interest in Thomas ; he gladly received the trust, 
and promised to make a little addition to it him- 
self, if Thomas brought him the same sum at 
the end of the next year. 

Much kind and useful counsel he likewise 
gave him, and bade him remember that, so long 
as he conducted himself well, he should always 
find a friend in him. 

Thomas warmly thanked him for his kind- 
ness, and though Mr. Grenville so generously 
appeared to have forgiven, and even forgotten, 
his ill conduct, yet his heart smote him for his 
discontent and ingratitude, and he could not but 
regret, as he returned to Mr. Reynoldson's, that 
he had ever left the service of so good a master. 

We generally find that those who are most 
easily led by their companions, are the most 
anxious to persuade themselves and others that 
they act from their own free-will, as well as 
most jealous of any visible influence exercised 
over them ; and thus it was with Thomas. He 
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tried to persuade himself that he had quitted 
Mr. Grenville's service because he thought that 
he could meet with " a better place ;" and his self- 
love blinded him to the fact, that John Har- 
rison's ridicule of the strictness and regularity 
of Mr. Grenville's household, and his descrip- 
tions of the pleasure to be found in the posses- 
sion of the much greater liberty which he 
enjoyed, had produced in Thomas a dissatis- 
faction, and impatience of restraint, which had 
been almost the sole motive that induced him to 
give up the comforts and advantages of a pious 
and well-regulated family. He could not have 
endured the humiliation of the thought, that a 
person for whom he felt so much contempt, as 
he was conscious of entertaining for John Har- 
rison, could indeed have so much influence over 
his conduct; and therefore he lost the advan- 
tage of the lesson which experience might have 
taught him. 

His more thoughtful sister soon perceived 
this, when he wrote to her, and gave her an 
account of all that he had done ; adding, *^ Afler 
all, Jane, though I am, as I expected, gaining 
more money, I have more time for myself, and 
have less work to do, and am more my own 

H 
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master than I was at Mr. Grenville's ; yet, when 
he was so kind to me, I could not help feeling a 
little sorry that I had left him, even though it 
was so much for my own advantage. T shall 
very soon now be one-and-twenty, and then you 
will be almost twenty, and Mary will be nearly 
fourteen. I shouldn't wonder if I could get her 
a place about here, in a year's time, only I sup- 
pose you would hardly like to part with her ; 
but, however, I have been thinking, when I'm 
one-and-twenty, of asking for a day or two*s 
holiday, because there may be many things that 
I should like to have some talk with you about ; 
and it is a very long time now since I've seen 
you ; so you won't be very much surprised if I 
should come. First, I thought I wouldn't say 
anything about it, but take you by surprise ; but 
then I thought again, it might happen that you 
should be gone to poor old Allanford, and then 
how vexed I should be ! So I shall send vou 
word again, if I can leave, before I come, for 
fear you should ; though, indeed, I should be 
very glad if it should so happen that you might 
be there." 

Jane was delighted to hear her brother talk 
lof paying them a visit, and hoped that they 
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might be at Allanford when his birthday arrived; 
for she rightly thought that early associations 
are never without their effect upon the heart, 
and she trusted that any good impression which 
his visit might make would be deepened amid 
the scenes of his childhood, and many an affec- 
tionate warning be recalled to his memory, which 
would otherwise pass unheeded, if not forgotten. 
It was, therefore, with no little pleasure that she 
found that the day which Mrs. Harwood had 
fixed for their departure, was exactly a week 
before her brother's birthday ; and she anxiously 
hoped that his request for a few days' holiday 
might be granted. Thomas had but little diffi- 
culty in obtaining it ; for Mr. Reynoldson had 
been hitherto so well satisfied with the manner 
in which he had performed his various duties, 
and his apparently steady and industrious habits, 
that he readily granted him permission for three 
days* absence ; and, in great delight at the pro- 
spect, he immediately wrote to his sister. 

Mrs. Phillips's little parlour was again in 
requisition, and, at Jane's request, was kindly 
yielded to her brother, while she herself obtained 
permission from Mrs. Harwood, to spend the first 
evening with Thomas and Mary at the cottage. 
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*' I suppose," said Mrs. Phillips, after having 
made arrangements with Jane for lending her 
parlour and bedroom, *^ I suppose you've heard 
about poor young Mr. Lindsay's sad end !" 

** No, indeed, I have not !" she exclaimed. 
'* Is it possible that that fine healthy-looking 
young man is dead !'* 

*' Ay, indeed, it is ; though he did not die 
what people call a natural death. Ah, you were 
quite right to do as you did I" 

'' But do you mean to say he was killed, 
then ?" interrupted Jane. " By accident, or 
how ?" 

** Well, you shall hear all about it ; though I 
wonder you haven't heard of it before. But, 
first of all, I must tell you, that he didn't seem 
to take it much to heart about you, not half so 
much as I thought he would ; for he was mighty 
hot about it at first.'* 

** No, I did not expect that he would ; of 
course, it was but the mere fancy of the moment. 
But tell me what was the cause of his death." 

** Well, so it seems ; though I didn't think so 
at the time ^^ but, however, certain it is, it was 
all settled, very soon after, that he was to be 
married to Miss Pemberton ; her father, you 
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know, was clerk in Mr. PercivaPs oflGice for a 
many years, though I think he has a small share 
in the business now ; but, however, everybody 
said it was a very good match for him, because 
there was no doubt that she'd have plenty of 
money after a time, if not just at present. Well, 
soon after this, Mr. Lindsay went into partner- 
ship with his master that was, Mr. Forrester, 
and then for certain he must be married all at 
once ; and he set about building a little house, 
just out of the town, and a nice pretty little place 
it is as ever you*d wish to see ; — Fm making it 
a long story for you, but I thought you'd like to 
hear all about it.'* 

Jane had learned, by previous experience, that 
nothing was gained by any attempts to shorten 
Mrs. Phillips's long stories ; she therefore sim- 
ply nodded assent, and Mrs. Phillips continued. 

" Well, the house, you see, was all but finished 
— that is, I mean to say, the outside of it — and 
Mr. Lindsay, he went up to look at the roof, 
because there was something amiss with it, and 
he climbed up to the top, and there he was, look- 
ing at the tiling they were putting on ; and, poor 
man, you see he forgot, I suppose, how near he 
was to the edge, and there was never a * parripet,' 

u 3 
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I think my husband called it ; but, however, it's 
something that might have kept him from slip- 
ping, if it had been there, but it wasn't ; so over 
he went, and pitched, head first, just right into 
a heap of broken bricks and rubbish, that was 
put together to take away. He broke his leg, 
and put his shoulder out; but the worst thing 
was his head ; for you see he fell right on liis 
head, and cut it open ever so far, and people 
said that he never was himself afler, though, 
indeed, he didn't live but two days after it; and 
Miss Pemberton went to see him, but he didn't 
know her; poor thing, she was dreadfully cut 
uj) about it at first, but they say she seems to 
have pretty well overgot it now." 

" Poor thing !" exclaimed Jane, '* it must 
indeed have been a dreadful shock to her ; but 
she has not that cause for reproach and self-con- 
demnation that I should have had, Mrs. Phillips. 
Oh, depend upon it, it is always best to follow 
the plain path of duty ; for, as I well remember 
often to have heard my poor mother say, we 
only deceive ourselves if we fancy that we can 
really better our condition by doing what is not 
right ; for if it seems to prosper for a time^ some- 
thing is almost sure to come with it, at some 
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time or other, that will make us wish we had 
been contented with what God had given to us 
in an honest way ; and, at all events, we can 
never have the same peace of mind that we had 
before, and there never can be much enjoyment 
in anything without that." 

'* Well, I declare it does really seem so," re- 
plied Mrs. Phillips. " Now only think if you 
bad been married, what a thing it would have 
been I" 

" I don't know how it is," exclaimed Jane, — 
quietly following the tenour of her own thoughts, 
without much regarding Mrs. Phillips's obser- 
yation — " I don't know how it is, but somehow, 
in this cottage, all my poor mother used to take 
80 much pains to teach me, seems so to come back 
upon me, till I could almost fancy I hear her 
very voice speaking to me, and see her sitting 
there, where you sit now, as she used to do in 
that arm-chair, before she was ill enough to be 
kept entirely up stairs ; though I am sure, when 
I think of what she used to say, that she knew 
then that she was not long for this world. — ^What 
a mercy it was that God gave her timely warn- 
ing, and enabled her then to give me many a 
word of advice for after times that I hope I 
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shall never forget ; and, God helping me, I will 
never disobey. But it is time for me to return 
to the Hall, so I will wish you good morning, 
Mrs. Phillips, and once more thank you for 
letting us have your room; it will be more 
pleasant to me than intruding on Lady Waldron's 
kindness, particularly now that her house is so 
full ; and more comfortable too, in many respects, 
because we shall be by ourselves here." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning in the 
early spring, and Jane's heart beat lightly as she 
quickly stepped onward, remembering that she 
must hasten home to be in time to prepare 
her little charge for their early dinner. Pale 
yellow primroses still decked the hedge-row 
banks, and ever and anon the perfumed air 
betrayed the abode of the modest violet, retired 
beneath its sheltering leaves. As she quitted the 
shady road, and entered the park, the green 
turf of the spacious lawn was enamelled with the 
starry blossoms and rosy buds of the spring 
daisy ; and even the tiny round white balls on the 
hawthorn bushes were beginning to unfold their 
snowy petals into brighter radiance. The birds 
warbled forth their songs in the bright sunshine 
from among the green branches, not yet thick 
enough to conceal them from the view; — the 
tinkling of the sheep-bell was heard in the 
distant meadows, mingled with the little voices of 
the tiny lambs ; — herds of deer bounded over the 
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sloping lawn^ in the very wantonness of enjoy- 
ment ; — no sound fell upon the ear that was not 
in harmony with the universal spirit of hope 
and joyousness that reigned oyer the scene ; and^ 
if the simple, but heaven-taught mind of the 
orphan girl was but little skilled in the philo- 
sophy of what we call Nature's works, yet her 
heart fully understood, and fully sympathized in, 
that universal hymn of praise which all nature 
seems at such an hour to be sending up to 
nature's God. She would have understood but 
little, it may be^ of the rhapsodies which poet or 
painter might have uttered upon the " unbroken 
harmony," or the " perfect repose " of such a 
scene ; but its quiet calm overspread her lowly 
mindy and her heart rose in grateful aspirations 
to the Father of all, who had been so peculiarly 
HER Fatlier, which poet or painter might have 
envied, yet striven in vain to reach. 

Lucy, now Mrs. Harwood's eldest little girl, 
was coming from the schoolroom as Jane 
passed by the door, and exclaimed — 

" Oh, Jane, I told grandmamma that your 
brother was coming to see you, and so she 
told me to tell you to be sure to let her know 
when he comes, because she wants to see him. 
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I'm quite ready now to have my frock changed, 
but Arthur has not quite finished saying his 
lesson^ so I can come with you first." 

" Grandmamma says," continued the lively 
child, as Jane proceeded to undress her, " grand- 
mamma says you have not seen your brother for 
five years almost. What a very long time that is ! 
Why it seems a very long time since I saw 
Emi]y, and that is not two years since. Shall 
not you be very glad to see him ? What shall 
you say to him first ?" 

" Indeed, Miss Lucy, I can hardly tell you 
what I shall say first, but I am sure I shall be 
very glad to see him ; perhaps it will depend a 
little upon what he says to me." 

" Oh, I know what you will do ! put your arms 
round his neck and kiss him, like mamma did 
papa yesterday, when he came from London." 

Jane smiled. '^ Perhaps I shall ; but indeed, 
Miss Lucy, I cannot possibly brush your hair 
smooth if you do not hold your head still, — and 
look, there is Master Arthur come to be dressed, 
and the dinner-bell will ring before you are 
ready, and then what will Miss Watson say ?" 

" Say ! why she will not say anything at all ; 
because I know she thought you would not be 
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here in time to dress us for dinner, and if not^ 
-we were to dine to-day in our pinafores ; so she 
will only think that you could not get us ready 
quite so soon." 

** It is not very long since," said Jane, " that 
I heard a little girl explaining to her little brother 
how very wrong it would be to say, that perhaps 
Flora jumped upon the table and threw down 
the ink-stand, when he knew that he did it him- 
self." 

" Oh, but then," interrupted Lucy, " if Miss 
Watson were to cmk me what made us late, I 
should tell her ; only I know she will not ask." 

"Ah, Miss Lucy!" replied Jane, as she 
smilingly shook her head, " little girls who 
begin by omitting to do what is right, because 
they think they shall not be asked about it, will 
very likely go on to do what is wrong, trusting 
to the hope that they shall not be asked about it ; 
and then, when they have done that, the next 
step is to deny having done wrong if they should 
be asked about it. A very bad ladder, your 
grandmamma would tell you, for you to put your 
foot upon, — not one like Jacob's, that ascended 
from earth to heaven." 

" No, no,** exclaimed Lucy, "I know where 
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such a ladder as that would take me. But 
hark I There is really the dinner-bell^ and 
Arthur is not ready." 

'* All but putting on his frock, which will not 
take long, so you will not be much too late; 
though Miss Watson is always so very punctual, 
that I am sure you ought to be doubly careful to 
be so too. But you had better go forward, Miss 
Lucy, and I will bring Master Arthur." 

'* Quite ready for dinner, are you, my dear 
Lucy !" said Miss Watson, " and with a clean 
frock, too !" 

" Yes, and Arthur will be here in one minute ; 
Jane would have had him ready now, but I. 
hindered her a little — only a very little — so he 
was not quite finished.'' 

" Why, my darling," said Miss Watson, kiss- 
ing her forehead, as the child threw her little 
arms around her neck, '* how came you to do 
that V* 

" Oh, because I wanted to know what Jane 
would say to her brother that she has not seen 
for such a very long time ; and if she would 
kiss him like mamma does papa." 

" I should think it very likely that she will," 
said Miss Watson, smiling ; '^ but here is Arthur, 
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so now we must take our seats at the table, for 
I dare say he is hungry after his walk with 
nurse and baby. It is your turn, Lucy dear, to 
ask God's blessing to-day on the pleasant food 
set before us." 

At length the day arrived when Jane hoped to 
meet again the brother she so dearly loved, and 
from whom she had so long been separated; 
and with Mrs. Harwood's ready permission she 
accompanied Mary to the cottage. They had 
not been seated more than half-an-hour in the 
little parlour, where the tea-things were placed in 
order on the round table, with a nice fresh loaf 
and butter, while the kettle of boiling water 
sang merrily over the fire, when Mary's quick 
eye discerned a figure rapidly moving down the 
narrow green lane, on whom was soon fixed the 
eager gaze of both the sisters. To their great 
joy they saw him place his hand upon the wicket- 
gate, and touch the spring like one acquainted 
with the secret of its latch, — then eagerly they 
both rushed forth to meet him, and it was not 
until she had reached the middle of the garden 
walk, that the blood mounted with a sudden 
rush to Jane's cheek, as she looked at the fine 
tall young man before her, and asked herself 
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" Is this my; brother ?" The doubt was but for 
a moment, for there was still the very smile of 
his boyhood, though five years had wrought great 
changes in a face and form which she had always 
pictured the same as when she saw him last. 

Expressions of mutual admiration and delight 
rapidly succeeded each other, when the first 
transports of joy were over, and these were gra- 
dually followed by mutual inquiries, and mutual 
relations of the varied events which had taken 
place since last they met ; while the one feeling 
of thankful joy at their re-union overwhelmed 
every other, as they gave themselves up to the 
full delight of that happy meeting. 

The sound of the.clock striking nine astonished 
the whole party ; each one made a journey into 
the kitchen, to be quite certain that they had not 
mistaken the hour; and more than once was 
Mrs. Phillips appealed to for her assurances that 
the clock was quite right. 

John Phillips kindly offered to take Mary- 
back to Mrs. Green's, and Thomas accompanied 
his sister to the Hall, and arranged with her 
that he would be there by ten o'clock on the 
following morning, to pay his respects to Lady 
Waldron. 
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Punctually at the time appointed ]^homas was 
at the Hally and Lady Waldron ordered him to 
be shown into her morning-room. Scarcely 
less astonished than Jane was the good lady at 
the change so completely effected from the boy 
to the man ; and^ congratulating him upon his 
increased stature, and healthy appearance, her 
eye rested witli satisfaction upon the free, open 
countenance, and the manly form and bearing of 
the youth in whose welfare she felt so kind an 
interest. Lady Waldron was delighted, too, 
with the manner in which he spoke of his 
sisters, and rightly judged that there was, in 
such sentiments, and such feelings, much that 
promised well for his future character ; while 
they even now exercised a salutary, though by 
him an unsuspected, influence over his conduct. 

After a few minutes' conversation, Lady 
Waldron inquired from Thomas what he pro- 
posed to do with the little money which had 
been placed by their parents in the Savings* 
Bank, and which, through her kindness, had 
hitherto remained untouched; reminding him 
that he had been the principal contributor to the 
fund. 

He replied, that he wished it still to remain 
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where it was, and intended still to add to it as 
much as he could spare from his yearly wages. 

Lady Waldron hesitated, for she could not but 
regret to diminish, in any degree, that oneness of 
feeling and interest which such a proposal dis- 
played ; yet her more experienced judgment in- 
duced her to offer the counsel that the little sum 
should be equally divided, and placed, in their 
several names, in the Savings* Bank, or where- 
ever else it might be deemed most prudent. 

" You know, Thomas," she added, " there 
will be nothing to prevent you from carrying 
your generous plan into execution at the end of 
the year, and, if you still wish it, making your 
sisters' little funds equal with your own ; but I 
think you had better so arrange it that it may be 
left to the discretion of each of you. I intend to 
take Mary, when she is fourteen, and place her, 
as I did your sister Jane, under tlie care and 
instruction of my own maid, Lucy ; for, should 
I not myself need her services, I have little doubt 
of finding many who will be glad to secure them ; 
and I am sure Jane's excellent conduct affords 
me every encouragement to pursue the same plan 
with her sister." 

Warmly and gratefully Thomas thanked their 
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generous benefactress for her long-continued, 
never-failing kindness to them all ; and Lady 
Waldron invited him to spend the day at the 
Hall, assuring him that Mrs. Harwood would 
gladly spare his sister to enjoy as much as pos- 
sible of his company. 

A long and happy day was this to Thomas ; 
he almost seemed to breathe a different atmo- 
sphere, so calm and peaceful was every feeling 
of his mind, so quiet was all around him. 
Forcibly did he contrast what he now saw with 
the confusion and constant bustle of his master's 
house ; the quiet and sober demeanour of the 
different domestics, with the loud laugh, and 
the coarse jokes which there, if he did not join 
in them, continually rang in his ears; and he 
even wondered how he could ever have felt any 
inclination to join in what contrast now made to 
appear so disgusting. 

Punctually and orderly, when the bell was 
rung, the servants assembled in the hall to dinner, 
and all stood while a blessing was asked. It 
was long since Thomas had seen this ; and, as 
his thoughts involuntarily reverted to the ser- 
vants' hall to which he had of late been accus- 
tomed — ^the dirty table-cloth, the slovenly-placed 
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dishes, the careless, thankless manner in which 
each one made his appearance, just as it suited 
his own convenience, while no one among them 
ever dreamed of waiting for another, and the 
general inattention to comfort and order which 
prevailed among them, he felt that the loss of 
these things was but ill repaid by the almost 
luxurious board which was there spread, instead 
of the plain, but good and substantial, dinner 
now placed before him. 

The difference must surely have made a 
favourable impression even on minds accus- 
tomed to disorder ; but Thomas's early habits 
were those of regularity and neatness, and, after 
he had left his humble home, his comfort had 
been cared for and provided for by a master and 
mistress who were never indifferent to the spiri- 
tual or temporal welfare of their servants, until 
he had himself voluntarily relinquished those 
advantages ; and now, as he seated himself by his 
sister's side, he did, indeed, ardently wish that 
it were once more his happy lot to be placed in 
such a family. 

Never do I so earnestly long for " the pen of 
a ready writer," as when endeavouring to im- 
press upon the minds of others my own deep 
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feeling of the incalculable importance of early^ 
impressions, the unspeakable value of early- 
formed good habits ; and, if these be, as indeed 
they are, of such value, and such importance, in 
the formation of the future character, then, in 
what words can we express our sense of the im-> 
mense, the inestimable blessing of early-instilled 
good principles I We may see an example of 
both in the little historv which I am now 
tracing, — in Thomas, the buried seed, in which 
we may always hope to find hidden the vital 
principle that shall one day burst forth into life 
and vigour, though uncongenial skies may retard 
for a time its development ; — ^in Jane, the fair 
bright blossom, where christian consistency of 
character, displayed in every action, gives token 
to every observant eye, of the hidden root whence 
alone can spring such lovely, such unfading 
flowers, though fostered by the warmest beams 
of Heaven's bright sunshine. 

After dinner, when Jane had performed her 
usual duties in the schoolroom, she proposed to 
her brother, that during the two hours in which 
her young charge would be engaged with Miss 
Watson, they should take a walk into the vil- 
lage, as Mrs. Harwood had kindly allowed her 
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to have that time at her own disposal. Thomas 
gladly assented^ and almost simultaneously burst 
from the lips of both, as they hesitated for a 
moment in which direction to turn their steps^ — 
" To the churchyard !" 

After quitting the precincts of the park, they 
entered upon a well-known path, on which, from 
earliest childhood, had been led their baby foot- 
steps by hands which had long since been moul- 
dering in the grave. Every step was viewed 
with interest, every turn in the green lane was 
associated with some pleasing recollection, every 
stile over which they climbed, in their way 
through the green fields that followed, was a 
memorial of some well-remembered event of their 
infancy and early childhood. There Thomas 
had stood to gather for Jane the clusters of 
hawthorn-buds that were beyond her reach — 
there they had chased the gay dragon-fly, as it 
flew from bush to bush, ** not to hurt it," Jane 
said, *^ for that would be cruel, but to look at its 
pretty bright wings ;" — and there Jane had in- 
terceded for a newly-discovered nest of young 
birds, by asking Thomas " how he would like 
for some one to steal his sister away from home ;" 
and Thomas had put back into its warm nest the 
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little one which he was desirous of hringing up 
under his own care, because it was " a pity that 
brothers and sisters should be separated from 
each other." 

Many a word of counsel, too, of reproof, and 
instruction, came back upon their minds in all 
its original freshness; for that had been their 
pathway to the house of God, and they soon 
stood beside the green mounds which covered 
the remains of their earthly parents. They were 
undistinguished from the long green hillocks 
beside them; but, where the memory of the 
heart is fresh and undimmed, little need is there 
of sculptured urn, or marble monument, to point 
out the last resting-place of the dead. Truly, 
" The memory of the just is blessed I" 

The warm rays of the declining sun yet lin- 
gered in mellowed brightness over the green 
turf, while the branches of the well-remembered 
old beech tree cast their lengthened shadows 
over that quiet spot; Spring's green leaves 
decked the withered branches with renewed life 
and beauty — fit emblems of the hopes of those 
who rested beneath its shade ; for we know that 
they who sleep in Jesus shall wake again, in 
all the vigour and beauty of immortal youth. 
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'^ Jane !" said Thomas, afler a long and 
thoughtful silence, ** I should like very much to 
have a little stone set up over our father and 
mother's grave I" 

" So should I/' was the ready reply. " It is 
not every one who has such a father and mother 
as we had^ and^ if it can do them no good^ it will 
be at least a proof that we have felt their 
worth." 

" It need not be an expensive one," continued 
Thomas ; ** a plain stone slab, with their names 
and the day of their deaths ; and, I think, a 
little verse of Scripture placed underneath. 
What do you think ?" 

** Indeed, Thomas, I think just as you do ; 
but if I were to choose a verse, I think it would 
be that which afforded our poor dear mother so 
much comfort in her dying hour, * Leave thy 
fatherless children with me, I will preserve 
them alive.' And who knows, Thomas, but that 
it may speak comfort, too, to some mourning 
orphans like ourselves, when they come, like us, 
to visit the dwelling-place of the dead, or pass 
it, Sunday after Sunday, on their way to church. 
And, surely, Thomas, we ' can set our seal to the 
promise that it is true;' for surely God has been 
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indeed a father to us^ and he has ' preserved us 
alive!' Yes, and I do believe," — and the full 
triumph of the Christian's hope brightened that 
young Christian's glowing features as she added, 
** And I do believe that he will preserve us, and 
' give us a long life, even for ever and ever/ 
It cannot be/' she continued, as if forgetful, for 
the moment, of her brother's presence, — " It 
cannot be that so many fervent prayers have 
been offered in vain. It cannot be that God 
will be unfaithful to his own promise, ^ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.' Oh no ! I know 
that we shall meet again; and you and I, 
Thomas, shall stand together then, as we do now, 
when * the grave shall give up her dead !' " 

" I trust we may," he replied ; and Thomas 
felt that at that moment he would have given 
worlds, had they been his to give, for the posses- 
sion of that assured hope which thus filled, even 
to overflowing, his sister's heart; he tried to 
rouse himself from his painful feelings, saying, 

" Suppose, Jane, you were to ask Lady Wal- 
dron what she thinks about our putting up a 
stone over the grave." 

" I will," Jane replied, " though I know 
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already what she will say, because I remember 
her talking to Mrs. Harwood about grave-stones^ 
when she wanted to have a monument erected to 
the memory of dear little Miss Emily ; and she 
said then, what a pity it was that there was not 
more care taken in choosing epitaphs for tomb- 
stones, so that the churchyard might be a place 
of instruction to those who are left behind, as 
well as a memorial of those who are gone; 
instead of being, as she said was too oAen the 
case now^ a place for idle and thoughtless people 
to lounge about and read over the different grave- 
stones only to ridicule them, and to turn them 
into occasions for mockery of subjects so serious 
to dying sinners as death and the grave. And a 
great deal more I recollect she said then to Mrs. 
Harwood, about remembering that there is no 
value in the mortal part that we commit to the 
ground, except as having once been the dwell- 
ing-place of those we love ; for that all that we 
loved still exists, and we may still love them as 
we have ever done, and hope to be one day 
again united to them ; and beautifully I remem- 
ber then she talked about the unity, the oneness^ 
she said, of all the members of Christ ; and that 
those who are gone to heaven are as much one 
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with us as if they were still on earth ; because it 
is only their natural life that is taken away ; 
their spiritual life is still, as it ever was, and as 
ours is now, if we have any spiritual life at all, 
* hid with Christ in God.' Oh, Thomas^ I wish 
you had heard my Lady talk about that text, 
' That they may be one, even as we are I * Sure 
enough she docs indeed seem to live in heaven, 
even upon earth ; and it seems like a sort of fore- 
taste of heaven to be with her.'* 

^' And was there a monument erected to Miss 
Emily ? " inquired Thomas. 

" There was a plain white marble slab placed 
over the family vault, with her name and age, 
and the day of her death ; and underneath was 
written, ' Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not : for of such is the 
kingdom of God.' (Mark x. 14.) I don't think 
I ever told you, Thomas, and yet I'm sure 
I shall never forget it, about coming through 
the churchyard one evening with Lucy, soon 
after I went to live with Lady Waldron, and as 
we passed by mother's grave it was stuck all 
over with briar- roses ; we could not think who 
had done it, and turned back to ask Mrs. Green 
if she knew anything about it ; so she told us 
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that little Mary's scboolfellows had brought her 
some handsfull of wild roses in the morning, 
with which she was very much delighted, and 
put them carefully by; and then, as soon as 
school was over, she begged Mrs. Green to take 
her to the churchyard, and stuck them, as chil- 
dren do stick flowers in the ground, all round 
the grave." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
appearance of Mary, who, having seen them from 
Mrs. Green's windows, not far distant, had been 
kindly sent by her to invite them to drink tea 
in her neat little cottage. This offer was, how- 
ever, declined ; but they returned with Mary, and, 
after resting there for a short time, Thomas pro- 
mised to pop in to breakfast with Mrs. Green 
and Mary before he set out the next morning; 
he then returned with his sister to the Hall. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*^ Jane/' said Thomas, after they had walked 
a little onward, and had again passed hy the 
little cottage still so dear to them, ^* there was 
one thing I wanted to say to you ; I am one-and- 
twenty, and I have never yet received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper; I don't think it can 
he right." 

Jane looked anxiously at her brother, ** No, 
Thomas, I am sure it cannot be. We know it 
was our blessed Saviour's last command, ^ This 
do in remembrance of me ;' and it surely cannot 
be right to live in continual forgetfulness of his 
last command, or in wilful disobedience to it 
But how was it, Thomas, that you never thought 
of it while you were in Mr. Grenville's family?" 

*^ I did think of it, and Mr, Grenville several 
times spoke of it to me, but somehow I never 
could make up my mind to it ; I never could 
fancy myself good enough." 

" And now you think you are ?" Jane con- 
tinued, and she smiled sadly as she looked in 
her brother's face. 
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**Why, no; not that, exactly, — I can't say 
that ; I don't know that I am much better now 
than I was then, but" — and Thomas, after hesi- 
tating for some time in the choice of a reason for 
his changed sentiments, added^ '^ but I am older 
now." 

"And is increased age," Jane inquired, 
" always a proof of increased fitness for that 
holy communion ? " 

•* Well, now really, Jane ! " exclaimed Thomas, 
a little peevishly, " I can*t help thinking that after 
ali you've said to me about being religious, it is 
a little inconsistent of you to do all you can to 
prevent me from going to the Lord's Supper, 
though you say it is what we all ought to do; 
and I must say that you are the very last that 
I should have expected to do so ; I thought you 
would be glad to hear that I was thinking about 
it." 

" And so I am, dear Thomas, and heartily, 
fervently do I thank God, who has put such a 
desire into your heart. God forbid that I should 
persuade you to stay away, and by turning your 
back upon that holy table, when, in obedience to 
the almost dying command of our Lord and 
Saviour, it is covered with the memorials of that 
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most blessed sacrifice of himself which he made 
for us, declare before God and man, that you 
neither have, nor desire to have, either part or 
lot in the matter. God forbid that I, my dear 
Thomas, whose constant, fervent prayer it is 
that we may stand together, side by side, at 
God*s right hand in glory, should ever attempt 
to persuade you, when the sheep of the Saviour's 
fold are met together to celebrate with grateful 
remembrance the death of that '^ Good Shepherd 
who gave his life for the sheep," to shut yourself 
out from that communion of saints; and ^ judge 
yourself,* or I should rather say, and prove 
yourself * unworthy of eternal life.* " 

Jane had warmed as she proceeded into 
unwonted earnestness and eloquence ; her face 
flushed, and her large expressive eyes spoke 
even more eloquently than her words, as she 
fixed them affectionately upon her brother, and 
added, *^ Oh no, Thomas, no ! believe me, indeed 
it is not so." 

" Then why, my dear sister," he inquired, in 
a softened tone, " why did you speak about it as 
you did just now ? " 

" Because I would have you look more care- 
fully to your motives in coming to the Lord's 
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table^ lest you ^ meet with a rebuke instead of a 
blessing;* because, just when you spoke, that 
parable of our blessed Saviour occurred to me, 
where, * when the king came in to see the guests, 
he saw there a man which had not on a wedding- 
garment;' and in what respect was he better off 
than they who absented themselves altogether 
from the marriage feast ?" 

" Well, Jane, that is exactly what I say. You 
think I am not fit to go, and that I had much 
better stay away, and not make matters worse." 

*' No, Thomas, indeed I do not ; ' still you 
have not rightly read my thoughts ; there is yet 
another, and much, very much wiser course than 
that. You would not judge thus in any of the 
common affairs of life. If your master were to 
tell you that be was going on a certain day to 
set out on a journey, and that he wished you to 
accompany him, I suppose you would not tell 
him that you were not ready, and therefore could 
not go ; or, if you did, his answer would natu- 
rally be an inquiry as to what could possibly 
prevent you from making yourself ready. This," 
she continued, " is a commandment that we may 
at present choose to neglect, though on our own 
heads will assuredly rest the consequences of that 
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negligence; but there will come another sum« 
mons, we know not how soon, when no such 
choice will be left us ; a summons that we must 
obey ; for, as my kind mistress said to me, we 
cannot say to the angel of death, ^ I am not 
!ready, — I do not feel that I am fit to go ;' and, 
if even our own hearts tell us that God's table 
of mercy on earth is for us no fitting place, what 
place can we expect that God, who is greater 
than our hearts, will assign to us from hia 
throne of judgment in heaven ? It surely can-> 
not be wise to remain in such a state as this, 
when we know not how soon the decree may go 
forth that shall fix our doom for ever." 

" Well, Jane," replied Thomas, ** what you 
say is certainly very true ; but yet I do not quite 
understand you ; I certainly do not feel myself 
exactly ^^ to partake of the Lord's Supper; 
but then I suppose everybody feels the same^ 
and I think if I wait for that I shall never go 
at all." 

" And if you felt yourself Jit to go, dear 
Thomas, in your sense of the word, it would be 
a manifest proof of your unfitness ; for how, 
then, could you join in the confession that you. 
were unworthy even to gather up, like the 
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dogs, the crumbs whicb fall from the Master's 
table?" 

" Well, I don't know, but you seem to me, 
Jane, to contradict yourself; at all events, I can* 
not understand what you mean." 

" Will you tell me simply and plainly, Tho- 
mas, what are your motives in wishing to be a 
partaker of the Lord's Supper? " 

Thomas hesitated. "Why, because I think 
it is a duty of us all, — because, — why, you 
yourself said that no one who had the oppor- 
tunity of partaking of the Lord's Supper, and 
yet neglected it, you thought could be in the 
right way." 

" Then you think," continued Jane, ** that all 
those who do not neglect it are in the right 
way ? but I am sure I did not say that, and the 
Bible does not tell you that; we read in St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, that there is 
such a thing as * eating and drinking unwor- 
thily.* " Jane drew from her pocket a little Tes- 
tament, and turned to the chapter, " * Wherefore 
whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this 
cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord.' (1 Cor. xi. 27.) 
And though, God be praised, there is now no 
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danger of our running into such open extremes 
of profaneness as the Corinthians did, yet it is 
still possible for us, as well as for them, to ' eat and 
drink unworthily . . . not discerning the Lord's 
body,' (v. 29 ;) and so lose all the benefit which 
we may and ought to receive from this holy 
sacrament, if it be indeed a sacrament to us. 
St. Paul tells us here, * Let a man examine him« 
self, and so let him eat of that bread, and drink 
of that cup,' (v. 28 j) and our motives in 
coming to that holy communion ought chiefly to 
be, our grateful love* to Jesus Christ, and our 
ardent desire to have that love strengthened and 
increased, that so we may live more to his glory. 
If we have that deep feeling of our own sinful- 
ness, which one who examines his own heart by 
the light of God's holy word one would think 
could hardly help having, and then turn, in our 
self-despairy to the cross of Christ, as making an 
atonement even for our sinfulness; when we 
read there of all his love for us, his sufferings 
and death for our sakes, we surely cannot ^but 
love him ; we surely cannot but mourn that we 
love him so feebly, and must eagerly embrace 
every means of testifying our love and gratitude 
to him, our faith in him, and our earnest desire 
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to love him more and serve him better; then, 
indeed, we shall obey his command, ' This do 
in remembrance of me;* but the mere act of 
partaking of the Lord's Supper can do nothing 
for us, if taken as a matter of form, without 

* discerning the Lord's body ; ' without even 
seeking to remember, with grateful love and 
adoration, Him who so loved, so remembered 
us. Yet, believe me, dear Thomas, I am indeed 
most thankful that you are thinking on this 
subject, and am * only fearful lest you should 

* lean on your own understanding,' your own 
fancied righteousness, to render you a worthy 
guest." 

" Well, Jane," said Thomas, " I must think 
more about it; I have always been taught to 
consider it as a necessary duty, but I cannot y6t 
say that I think myself quite fit to go." 

" No, dear Thomas ; and in the sense in 
which you take it, no true Christian ever can do 
so ; for we can never be worthy of so high a pri- 
vilege ; yet there is a ceTt&mJitness, if I may so 
speak, required of those who would be * meet 
partakers of that holy feast.' But could not you 
ask the advice of your own minister upon the 
subject ? I know Mr. Wilson used to say that 
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nothing gave him so much pleasure as to he con- 
sulted upon such occasions." 

** Why, I could certainly, but I do not know 
Mr. Hamilton, for he never comes to our mas- 
ter's house, and I should hardly like to do so. 
But what do you consider that fitness to be 
which you think is necessary ?" 

'* Why, Thomas, I will tell you what Mr. 
Wilson told me : he was speaking of that same 
parable of the marriage-feast as being a type of 
the Lord's Supper, and you see there that the 
guests were expected to be arrayed in wedding 
garments ; the question therefore is, what were 
those wedding garments?" 

Thomas was silent, and Jane continued : — 

*' Mr. Wilson said, it was clearly nothing that 
the guests could furnish for themselves ; for how 
could those who were taken out of the highways 
and hedges, the very refuse of the people, be 
expected to be provided with robes fit to attend 
the marriage of the king's son ? We must con- 
clude, then, that garments were provided for those 
who were invited, and that this man must either 
have been too careless to think at all about 
putting them on, or too proud to submit to be 
indebted to the king for the garments which he 
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^ore at his son's marriage-feast; and pro- 
bably was so absurd as to think his oi;9n rags 
(which may very possibly have been a little 
superior to some of the others) quite good 
enough for the occasion. This is the explana- 
tion Mr. Wilson gave of the parable, Thomas ; 
and I think we can hardly fail to see its mean- 
ing ; and then, if we take this for our guide, we 
shall see that there must be a complete renun- 
ciation of all self-righteousness, a penitent ac- 
knowledgment of our own deep sinfulness, and 
an humble trust that we shall find acceptance, 
only through the merits of Him whose death we 
remember at that holy feast." 

" But, Jane," said Thomas, " you are making 
the way of salvation very easy, if this be all 
that is required of us." 

" I pray God you may find it easy, dear 
Thomas ; but at all events it is the way that God 
himself has appointed ) for the Bible says, ^ God 
10 loved the world, that he gave his only-begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.' (John iii. 
16.) But then it says, too, that if we have real 
faith it will show itself by our works, just as 
plainly as a tree may be known by its fruits, 
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The Bible says, < Every man that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.' 
(1 John iii. 3.) But I have not finished telling 
you what Mr. Wilson said about the guests at 
the marriage-feast. He said that these men 
from the highway were of a different character 
when they put off their own rags, and put on 
the wedding garments which the king had given 
them, and sat down invited guests at the king's 
table : and ' only imagine/ he said, ' that they 
went back in these royal robes to beg or rob on 
the highway!* We see at once the absurdity of 
such a supposition: we feel at once that they 
must have laid aside their wedding garments, 
and have put on their old habits ; and, if they 
did so^ it was equally plain, he said, that they 
must give up the society into which they had 
been admitted, and could no longer be received 
as guests at the king's table." 

**Then, do you mean," inquired Thomas, **that 
those who have been admitted to the Lord's 
table must never afterwards do wrong?" 

*^They ought not," Jane replied; "but it 
would be too much to hope that they never will. 
This I know, however, that it will be the strict 
purpose and desire of each worthy guest to 
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return no more to the ways of sin ; and he will 
watch against it, and seek earnestly for that grace 
which God has promised to give, to enable him 
successfully to strive against it. And, more than 
this ; whenever he is overtaken by temptation, it 
will be a source of the deepest sorrow to him, 
and he will not rest until he has again clothed 
himself in his wedding garment. Mr. Wikon 
said that some persons consider the wedding 
garment to mean faith in Christ's atonement, 
and others think it means personal holiness ; but 
it seems to me that whichever we call it, it comes 
to the same thing ; because we know that where- 
ever there is real faith there must be holiness ; 
and we know again, that there can be no holi«> 
ness acceptable in God's sight, except such as 
springs from faith." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
appearance of William Burford, who was pass- 
ing along the road with a little basket of fruit for 
a sick child, just recovering from an attack of 
fever. Jane observed that he regarded Thomas 
with no very friendly eye, — he seemed even 
desirous to avoid meeting them, and when he 
found himself compelled to do so, scarcely replied 
to Jane's salutation as he passed hurriedly on ; 
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she was, however; too much occupied with her 
brother to think about it at the time, though she 
recollected afterwards having noticed it, when 
other circumstances brought it to her remem- 
brance. 

They soon after reached' the Hall, where 
Thomas spent the rest of the day with his sister, 
and at night bade her farewell, and returned to 
the cottage. Jane parted from him with a 
heavy though a hopeful heart, as she thought 
how he might be changed ere they met again ; 
many things that she wished she had said to him 
now came crowding in upon her excited imagif 
nation. She wished she had cautioned him more 
strongly against making a friend of John Harrii 
son, — she wondered if he were able to be regular 
in his attendance every Sabbath-day upon the 
public worship of God ; but her sanguine hope 
for the future again recovered its ascendency, and 
at length, in the midst of her anxious and excited 
feelings, she sank into her usual peaceful sleep. 

Mrs. Harwood soon after this quitted Allan- 
ford and returned to Harwood Park, where 
Jane again resumed her customary round of 
duties; and her days again glided on in their 
usual quiet tenour. 
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It wa8 not so, however, with all those whom 
she had left behind at the Hall. William Bur- 
ford, the under-gardener, had long looked upon 
Jane with a more than common degree of in- 
terest; he had oflen been sent, while she was 
staying at Mrs. Phillips's cottage, with fruit and 
vegetables for her use ; and, after she was so far 
recovered as to be able to come to the Hall, she 
was frequently desired to walk in the garden for 
an hour for the benefit of her health. It was 
almost impossible for any one to see much of 
Jane without feeling interested in her; for, 
though far from being in any degree what might 
be called beautiful, there was a something about 
her — an indescribable sweetness and simplicity 
of manner, and gentleness of voice, that were 
fiiure to win their way to the hearts of all ; at all 
events, William Burford was not the person who 
could regard her with coldness; to him she 
seemed almost a being of another sphere, so far 
did she exceed in his estimation all he had ever 
yet seen ; but he asked himself, ** What had he to 
offer ? — ^it was ridiculous to think of her ; and 
then she was so young, it was quite absurd ! he 
was sure she would tell him so !" and he thought 
he felt himself how ridiculous it would be, till 
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the day when he met her walking, upon terms of 
such apparent intimacy, with a person to him a 
stranger, in the Park ; for William had known 
nothing of Thomas, who had lefl his home at an 
early age; and, though he was then in Lady 
Waldron's service, but little of Jane while she 
resided at AUanford, since, though employed in 
the gardens, he still continued to live with his 
uncle at the gardener's lodge. 

The hurried manner in which he passed them 
in the Park had given Jane no opportunity of 
saying who Thomas was ; and, during the short 
time that she afterwards remained at AUanford, 
he l^eemed studiously to avoid meeting her ; and 
Jane wondered much what could have made 
William, who used to be so kind to her, become 
all at once so different in his conduct. Ceasing, 
however, to observe him, she soon ceased to 
think of him, further than that ** it was very odd 
that he should have become so changed all at 
once, without any apparent reason," and the subi 
ject was soon dismissed, with the supposition that 
there must be something which she did not know, 
to account for the alteration. ; 

It was not so with William. The more he 
tried to forget her, the more impossible he foun^ 
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it to do so ; and yet the certainty that she must 
have entered into some engagement with the 
person with whom he had met her walking, 
evidently upon such familiar terms, was a motive 
strong enough to induce him still to endea- 
vour to dismiss the subject altogether from his 
thoughts. Sometimes he fancied she might 
have understood his feelings, and blamed her for 
not at once candidly telling him how little pro- 
spect there was of his success. Again he deter- 
mined that the fault was his own, for how was . 
she to know how anxiously he had watched for 
her coming out into the garden ; what double 
care he always bestowed on the flowers he had 
heard her praise ; or how many lectures he had 
to hear from his uncle, the old gardener, who 
still retained the general superintendence of the 
conservatories and hot-houses, when he some- 
times cut out the young shoots instead of the old 
wood from the geraniums ; and plucked the 
fruit that was barely ripe from the vines, while 
clusters of grapes were spoiling so close to those 
he gathered, that the old man began to think he 
must be **gone clean daft" not to see them? 
Once or twice he resolved to ask Lucy, in a 
careless tone, when Jane was going to be mar- 
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ried ; but his temper was natarally reserved, and 
when he saw her he never could summou up 
courage to make the attempt; so at last he gave 
it up, and thought within himself, as he drew in 
a much deeper breath than usual, '^ that he should 
hear it time enough,'^ and that the only thing he 
could do was to try to forget her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Jane, meanwhile, little dreaming of the un- 
easiness she had so unconsciously occasioned, 
pursued with quiet satisfaction her daily duties, 
possessing the esteem and affection of all who 
knew her, with but little to vary the usual quiet 
tenour of her existence, and nothing to cause her 
a moment's anxiety, except the letters which she 
occasionally received from her brother. 

These letters became gradually less and less 
satisfactory, and filled her mind with much 
painful anxiety on his account, whenever she 
ventured to look forward to future years. She 
heard from other sources that his master still 
continued to think and speak of him in the 
highest terms ; but Jane could not help fearing 
that those very qualities which he praised were 
being gradually undermined in his service. The 
praise of John Harrison was now a much more 
frequent theme in her brother's letters ; and she 
was grieved to observe how much influence he 
appeared to be gaining over his mind. 
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''The rest are all enjoying themselves in a 
game at cards/' he wrote one evening to his 
sister^ " while I am writing to you. My old 
friend, John Harrison, is with them, and two or 
three more, as his master and a numher of other 
people are dining to-day with my master; so 
don't he surprised if you should get rather a funny 
letter from me, for I dare say I shall be called 
off every moment" — Jane had remarked that of 
late he had always appeared to choose these 
hurried seasons for writing to her — '^ and, after 
1 have finished my letter, I am going for once to 
join in the game ; for John has been so kind as 
to persuade the rest of the servants to play a 
game without money, knowing my objections to 
play for money, which, as he says, I know he 
would be the last to interfere with/' 

Sadly Jane's heart misgave her as she read 
these words ; she felt that to such a character as 
that of Thomas, the only safeguard was total 
abstinence from even the way of temptation ; and 
she could not but fear, that even this little begin- 
ning, unimportant as it might seem, would be but 
like opening the flood-gates for the tide of iniquity 
to rush in. She wrote and earnestly besought 
him to pause, and consider well the line of 
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conduct he was marking out for himself; re- 
minding him how much more difficult it was to 
give up a had habit than to avoid commencing 
it ; and of the more than probability that, situated 
as he was, his yielding in one instance to the 
persuasions of those around him, would be but 
the signal for repeated attempts to destroy his 
good resolutions, and test the firmness of his 
principles in more important matters. 

It was not long ere Jane's predictions were 
fully verified. Those who had been accustomed 
to play for money, found it very dull to play 
without the additional stimulus which the ex- 
citement thus produced supplied ; and it was at 
last agreed that something should be ventured, 
though at so small a risk as to be little more 
than a nominal value. Thomas at first slightly 
objected ; but, looking only at the evil which he 
could see might result from the practice, and 
not to those clear and well-defined principles of 
right to which he ought to have referred for 
guidance, he was easily persuaded that to play for 
a sum so very, small, that, if be lost every game 
for a fortnight, his loss would amount to nothing 
worth thinking of, could not possibly do any 
more harm than playing for nothing; and upon 
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this new principle Thomas again set out on his 
new career. Meanwhile, his late visit to his 
sister, and all her earnest and persuasive en/- 
treaties, seemed quite forgotten ; his master had 
of late given a succession of parties, from which 
Sunday was by no means exempt ; and it often 
happened that Thomas was unable to attend 
even the weekly services of the Sabbath^ much 
less to think about the performance of those 
other duties respecting which he had appeared 
so anxious. It was true that by making arrange- 
ments with the other servants, he might have 
been found in the house of God much more 
frequently than he had of late been seen there ; 
but he well knew that they were not in the habit 
of attaching any importance to the performance of 
duties which they were left to fulfil or to neglect 
at pleasure, and would but ridicule what they 
would deem his over scrupulousness. Had 
it been anything except ridicule that Thomas 
had been called upon to endure, he thought he 
could have been firm against it ; and probably, 
he might, for direct persecution would have 
made him obstinate in adhering to the course 
which he had chosen ; but to be laughed at was, 
as he said to himself, what he never could bear f 
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and the fear of the sneers and mockery to which 
he knew he should he exposed, annihilated all 
his good resolutions whenever he tried to sum- 
mon up courage to act upon them. 

Thomas did not consider, that a safe test was 
thus afforded him for ascertaining whether his 
resistance of evil proceeded from that holy fear 
of offending God, and that constant desire to do 
his will in all things, whose prominent charac- 
teristic is, that it enables that man in whose 
heart it is the ruling principle, cheerfully to 
suffer, for conscience sake, whatever may be 
most painful to the natural disposition ; and he 
did not think of what he had been oflen told, 
that whenever we find an unwillingness to suffer 
any particular persecution, we have good reason 
to suspect our willingness to encounter any at all ; 
since, that which we think we should bear with so 
much fortitude, may be to us, in fact, no persecution 
at all, and that particular form of it from which 
our nature shrinks, the only form in which, to 
us, it would deserve the name. But Thomas 
had long been' negligent in the great work of 
self-examination ; it was long since, in his nightly 
communings with his own heart, he had dili- 
gently searched out the secret spring and motives 
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of his actions ; and therefore he was ignorant 
of his own real character, and fancied that, 
hecause he resisted and even testified his dislike 
of some of the had practices of those around 
him, he therefore possessed a martyr's courage, 
when he was at the same time giving ample 
proof, had he sought for it, of the ahsence of that 
nohle spirit which can enahle the real Christian 
unrepiningly to see himself " the very scorn of 
men," and yet still, with unahated love, to pray 
for those who thus ^^ despiteAilly use him,, and 
persecute him." 

Thomas's downward course was rapid, even 
heyond his sister's most anxious fears, after he 
had once set foot in the slippery paths of error. 
He soon learned to wish for more excitement 
than the small sums for which they had at first 
played supplied; one addition after another 
was made at his suggestion, and he who had at 
first refused to play for money at all, was now 
continually laying wagers on the game to in* 
crease the risk. His friend, John Harrison, 
had told him that with a little practice he would 
make an excellent player, and his whole soul 
was ahsorhed in the pursuit. Meanwhile, every 
farthing of his last half-year's wages had vanished 
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by repeated losses^ and,- both ashamed and afraid 
to apply to Mr. Grenville, with whom his little 
stock of money was deposited, he borrowed a 
small sum from John Harrison, with which he 
again ventured, in the hope of being able to 
regain some portion of his own. The tide of 
success seemed turned for a time in his favour ; 
but, unhappily, this change in his fortunes only 
made him more eager in the pursuit of what had 
now become his favourite amusement; and 
Thomas was now the first to propose as the em- 
ployment of every leisure hour, a game at cards, 
and the most unwilling of the party to give them 
up. 

Nor was even this the worst ; the excitement 
produced by play required, or they fancied that 
it required, other stimulants, and it had been 
generally the practice for the winner at the end 
of the game to treat the rest. Thomas's indis- 
position to join in drinking strong liquors was 
regarded as a ^^ shabby excuse," language against 
which his proud heart rebelled most strongly, 
and he indig|fcntly told them 'Uo drink what 
they pleased, and he would pay for it.'' He 
was then, without much difficulty, persuaded to 
join in the draught, ^' in order to show that he 
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was not in an ill-humour ;" nor was it long 
before another half-hour's 'play was purchased 
by ThomaSy when the rest of the servants would 
have given it up, by the bribe of an additional 
glass at its close. 

Thomas's letters to his sister were now become 
even still more brief and hurried, and months 
were sometimes suffered to elapse without her 
hearing from him at all. Even when these hastily- 
written and scanty communications arrived, 
they were always to her a source of anxiety and 
sorrow ; for she could not but see the change in 
the writer, though, happily for her own peace of 
mind, the extent of that change was yet unknown 
to her. They were always answered by ' the 
most earnest and affectionate appeals to the best 
feelings of his heart ; but in vain, for the suc- 
ceeding letter was brief and cold as the last had 
been, giving no account of himself and his pro- 
ceedings ; almost, indeed, intimating that [such 
inquiries on her part were deemed somewhat im- 
pertinent ; and, with the absence of confidence, 
losing also that warmth of dKbction which 
had hitherto marked his character. 

Tears hastily chased each other down poor 
Jane's cheek, while she eagerly perused such 
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letters as these from a brother whom she had so 
ardently lored; and with an almost bursting 
heart, she lifted up her hands and eyes to heayen, 
and fervently prayed that He who had at first 
commanded light to shine out of the thick 
darkness, would overrule even this evil to work 
out his own gracious designs of mercy. 

Nearly two years thus passed away ; years to 
Jane of quiet happiness^ surrounded by every 
blessing for which she could ever have hoped on 
earthy and clouded only by her anxious feelings 
for her brother's fate. Never had she lain down 
to rest at night without an earnest prayer for 
the welfare of him who she feared had ceased to 
pray for himself; nor ever had she sought her* 
self each day for daily strength and safety, with- 
out beseeching at the same time, through the 
infinite merits of his Saviour, the same Divine 
protection, both of body and soul, for him who 
sought it not for himself; and if ever her heart 
was cold in prayer on her own behalf, or her 
petitions for herself less earnest, she had but to 
recall to mind'ber beloved brother, and her whole 
soul was again poured forth for him, with a 
fervency of devotion which her petitions for 
herself had beenunable to attain. 

M 3 
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Mary had been removed from Mrs. Green'gi 
care by their kind benefactress^ Lady Waldron, 
and placed, as Jane had been, under the charge 
of Lucy, where she soon promised to become, in 
many respects, a second Jane, though her na- 
turally buoyant spirits gave more general activity, 
and less thoughtfulness, to her charact^. The 
good-natured Lucy was delighted with her young 
charge ; the more so for her playful vivacity of 
disposition, which easily induced her to pass 
over the little acts of forgetfulness that some- 
times, though but rarely, annoyed her; never 
failing, however, upon those occasions, to contrast 
her with Jane, and to assure her that during the 
whole of the time that Jane was at Allanford, 
she never remembered her to have been guilty 
of such an act of carelessness. Lady Waldron, too, 
spoke of Mary to Mrs. Harwood with great satis- 
faction, and Jane was often cheered by her kind 
mistress with the " good news from Allanford." 

Mrs. Harwood*s increasing family rendered 
it less easy than it had hitherto been for her ta 
leave her house for weeks together; she had 
only paid one visit, and that a short one, during 
the last two years to Allanford, and Jane had 
not then been able to accompany her; it was. 
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therefore^ with no little pleasure that she heard 
Mrs. Harwood at length fix the time for a second 
visit, though again she feared a short one^ and 
decide upon taking herself and the two elder 
children with her. The visit was anticipated^ 
too, with still greater pleasure from the prospect 
of having Mary constantly with her under the 
same roof; and, as her heart that evening poured 
forth its grateful thanks to her heavenly Father, 
for all the blessings which had thus surrounded 
the orphan*s path, she felt that there was only 
one thing wanting to complete her happiness. 
And where, alas, is that human being, among 
high or low, rich or poor, wise or ignorant, 
who, in the very happiest moments of his life, 
can look around, and within him, and not find 
something wanting — some drop of bitterness in- 
fused by a merciful hand into his cup of bliss — 
some "thorn still lefl in the flesh," to remind us 
that " this is not our rest V Few, indeed, are 
there among us who could bear a course of un- 
interrupted prosperity; we are already but too 
apt to seek our happiness below, and suffer our 
minds to be occupied by the trifles of time and 
sense ; and should surely welcome even the storm 
which shows us the insecurity of the shelter; 
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beneath whose shadow we have idly slumberedy 
if it do but drive us to Him^ who is '* a strength 
to the poor, a strength to the needy in his distress ; 
a refuge from the storm^ a shadow from the 
heat," " as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land." 

Jane was delighted with the improvement in 
Mary, and the high terms in which every one 
spoke of her, particularly Lucy, with whom she 
was evidently a great favourite ; but the deep- 
drawn sigh would still sometimes force its way, 
where everything reminded her of the brother 
from whom she had last parted there, so full of 
hope that every anxious wish of her heart was 
about to be realized, and when she fancied her 
faith to be too strong to be for a moment shaken 
in Him who calls himself, ** the Father of the 
fatherless." Now, when she thought of the 
change, of even the coldness and estrangement, 
which, since that time, had gradually taken 
place between them, she felt, indeed, how easy 
it is to trust for the fulfilment of a promise, when 
everything seems to be tending towards the com- 
pletion of our hopes ; how difficult to repose our 
hearts even on Omnipotence, when the whole 
current of events seems opposed to our wishes, 
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d we look in vain, in our finite wisdom, to 
jcover any means by which those wishes can 
fulfilled. Nor could Jane obtain that relief, 
lid ail her anxieties, which is often found in 
iman sympathy and counsel : her brother's 
ilts were a subject which she would have 
runk from mentioning to any one except her 
iter^ and she would not sadden her young 
ind by imparting to it her own gloomy fore- 
dings. But Jane knew where to seek for 
-ength and comfort, far above all human aid, 
id peace and hope again shed over her their 
othing influence ; faith gained the victory over 
[ the discouragements that surrounded her ; she 
oiembered those words of comfort which had 
eered her dying mother's heart, " Leave thy 
therless children with me, I will preserve them 
ive ;" " and surely," she thought, "our gracious 
od would not have thus invited, if .J might so 
eak, her trusting confidence, now to forsake 
>. Oh no ; he may, indeed, ^ in a little wrath 
de his face from us for a moment, but, with 
'erlasting kindness will he have mercy upon 
\y and gather us all at last into his heavenly 
Id. It cannot, cannot be, that ^ the child of 
I many prayers can perish.* " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was well for Jane that she had thus soaght 
for strength against the hour of trial ; it found 
her not unprepared to meet the shock. A letter 
was one day put into her hand which had been 
addressed to her at Harwood Park, and by the 
servants there redirected, and forwarded to Allan- 
ford. The handwriting was strange to her, but, 
when she saw the postmark, she no longer hesi* 
tated ; it was at once eagerly torn open, and, to 
her great surprise, the name of the writer was 
signed, " Amelia Grenville." The letter was as 
follows : — 

" The interest Mr. Grenville and myself still 
take in your brother induced us to make some 
inquiries respecting him, as we have only seen 
him once since his visit to you, two years ago ; 
and truly sorry were we to receive the informa- 
tion which was last week given to Mr. Grenville, 
and which we have since ascertained to be but 
too correct. I know not whether you are aware 
of the circumstances to which I allude ; if not, I 
am sorry to be the first to tell you, that your 
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brother is not only become a complete gambler, 
but that he has, more than once, been found in 
such a state of intoxication, that the servants 
have been obliged to carry him out of the way, 
and, under the pretence of illness, send some one 
else to take his place. His master, who is, how- 
ever, by no means aware of the extent of the evil, 
is continually expressing his dissatisfaction at his 
increasing negligence, and has several times 
threatened to discharge him. He evidently 
shuns Mr. Grenville, who has long sought in 
vain an opportunity of speaking to him ; yet, 
unless something is done, we cannot tell where 
this may end. I should not have told you all 
this, my poor girl, but that I see no one, except 
yourself, who will be likely to have any right 
influence over him ; and Mr. Grenville requests 
me to say, that if you like to undertake so long a 
journey, we can offer you, for the night, a bed in 
the nursery, during the absence of two of our 
little ones ; for you have, I think, no friends in 
this neighbourhood, and we should not like you 
to go to Mr. Reynoldson's. You had better 
come at once to Mr. Grenville's, Woburn -street. 
No. 16; and we will send for Thomas to see 
vou." 
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The letter dropped from Jane's hand ere she 
had reached its close, and, for a moment, she 
sank on the chair heside her, in all the hittemess 
of inexpressible anguish. Tears, however, soon 
came to her relief; and, lifting up her heart and 
hands for protection and guidance, she picked 
up the letter from the floor, and hastened to 
Lady Waldron's dressing-room. 

A gentle tap at the door was answered by a 
kind invitation to enter. Lady Waldron was 
alone, and reading, but she raised her eyes from 
her book, and exclaimed, as she glanced at her 
distressed and agitated countenance, 

'^ What can be the matter ; no bad news, I 
hope, from Harwood Park ?" 

Jane could only reply by thrusting the letter 
into her hand. 

" This is very considerate, very kind, in Mrs. 
Grenville. You must go, my poor girl, and the 
sooner the better; I will arrange immediately 
with Mrs. Harwood for Mary to supply your 
place ; but you have never travelled so far, you 
will—" 

'* I do not think of that," interrupted Jane, 
with eager warmth ; " if it were three times as 
far, I would not hesitate for one moment." 
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" Go, then, to your room," said the kind and 
considerate lady. ^* The coachman shall go 

with you to W , and see you safely started. 

You will be obliged to travel all night ; but you 
will have the advantage of arriving early in the 
morning by so doing, and have a long day before 
you; — and, Jane," she added, " I think it will be 
well for you not to show Mary the letter ; merely 
say that you have heard bad news of Thomas, 
and that we think it best for you to set out im- 
mediately, and see what is most advisable to bo 
done." 

Jane's preparations for her long journey were 
sooa completed ; but Lady Waldron assured her 
that it would be of no use for her to set out for 
the next hour, as she would only have to wait at 

W for the coach. ** I sincerely hope," she 

added, kindly, " that your exertions may be of 
service to your brother; but, above all, let me 
beg of you earnestly to counsel him to give up, 
as soon as he can with propriety do so, the ser- 
vice and the society which he has found so dan- 
gerous, if not ruinous. High wages are, indeed, 
dearly purchased, at the risk of eternal ruin. 
But I need not counsel you, my good girl; 
and from the truly christian benevolence of his 
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late excellent master and mistress you will 
receive all the advice and assistance you can 
need." 

With a heavy hearty Jane set out on her long 

journey, accompanied to W by Lady Wal- 

dron's coachman, and, just on their entrance into 
the town, William Barford rode past them, with 
a basket on his arm, for which he had been pre- 
viously dispatched that morning by his uncle, 
the old gardener. He was astonished at meeting 
Jane, and, touched by her evident distress, 
stopped his horse to inquire the cause ; but the 
poor girl, absorbed in her own feelings, did not 
observe him, and hurried forward ; the coach- 
man, too, only answered his eager inquiry of, 
"What is the matter? "by replying that Jane 

was going to B by the coach, and followed 

her onward ; and, in a state of great perplexi^, 
William arrived at the Hall. His first object 
was to seek for Mary, and learn from her the 
particulars of this mysterious affair; but no 
Mary was to be seen ; and Kitty, who, notwith- 
standing the housekeeper's " ill-tempers*^ still 
formed a part of the establishment at Allanford, 
informed him that she was in Lady Waldron's 
dressing-room, and had been there all the mom- 
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ing. William then inquired from Kitty if she 
knew what was the matter with Jane Barton, 
and why she had set out thus suddenly for 
B ? 

** Mary told me," was the reply, " that she'd 
heard had news of Thomas ; and that my Lady 
thought she'd hetter go and see him. I suppose 
he's ill ; but Mary hardly seemed to know what 
was the matter, for she said she couldn't get 
Jane to tell her what his illness was ; only she 
said that, if she could, she should bnng him 
back with her, so I suppose, from that, it's some- 
thing serious." 

" And pray, who is this Thomas ?" inquired 
William, with assumed composure. 

" Why, don't you remember him coming to 
see Jane, the last time she was down here ? I 
shall be very sorry for her, poor thing, if any- 
thing happens to him, for she did seem so fond 
of him ; and no wonder, considering how they've 
been left to themselves, as one may say, — and a 
nice-looking young fellow he was too, as ever 
I'd wish to see. Poor thing, I shall be very 
sorry for her to lose him." 

Kitty was not aware how deep were the de- 
mands she was making upon the patience of her 
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listener, by these sincere expressions of sjmpathj 
and kind feeling towards Jane ; while she spoke 
he had been picturing to himself this envied 
Thomas in the comfortable possession of Mrs. 
Phillips's little parlour, for such he concluded 
was Jane's intention, when she talked of bringing 
him back with her ; and, no doubt, he thought 
she would occasionally visit him there, since, 
from Kitty's account, there had been an agree- 
ment between them for some time ; and '* per^ 
haps Lady Waldron might honour him, ' by 
making him the bearer of some fruit for his 
benefit from the gardens at the Hall ;" — and he 
turned hastily away, resolving that his uncle's 
proposed plan should be carried into effect ; and 
that, before Jane and her lover could arrive at 
Allanford, he would take care to be gone from 
it. Not long, however, did William Burford 
indulge in such feelings as these ; his temper was 
naturally warm and hasty, and his christian 
principles were not yet strong enough to enable 
him entirely to subdue its defects; they were, 
however, gradually acquiring more and more 
influence over his conduct, and he soon asked 
himself, " Was this, then, his affection for Jane, 
that he could not bear to see her happy, unless 
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he were so too ? Of little value/' he told hunself, 
" was that affection that is not ready, at any time, 
to sacrifice all selfish feelings, in promoting, in 
whatever way it may best be promoted, the hap- 
piness of its object ;" and, severely reproving his 
own folly and selfishness, he had almost deter- 
mined upon relinquishing his plan. Continued 
reflection, however, convinced him that it was, 
at all events, a wise one, and, in many respects, 
desirable ; he knew, too, that his previous ob- 
jections to it had chiefly arisen from the fact, 
that he was unwilling to leave Allanford while 
Jane was staying there, and he therefore re- 
solved to consult his uncle upon the subject. 

In vain did William retire to rest that night, 
his head and heart were too full to obtain it ; 
and, if sleep for a moment visited him, it was 
only distress in another form, and he awoke, 
with a start, from a dream where he had just 
met Jane walking with Thomas at a turn in the 
lane; or he saw her walking on the other side of 
the road, and, turning away from him, deter- 
mined not to see or speak to him. In the morn- 
ing he sought an opportunity of speaking with 
his uncle, and informed him that he had been 
thinking over his proposal of sending him for six 

N 3 
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months to Burleigh Park, as he felt conYineed 
that it would he best for him to go away for b, little 
time ; and the gardens there being so much more 
extensive than those of Allanford^ he should have 
the advantage of seeing the management of 
many things of which at present be knew 
nothing. 

" Well," exclaimed the old man, in great sur- 
prise at this sudden determination ; ^^ and what's 
put this, I wonder^ all at once, into, the lad's 
head ! Why, it's hardly a month since I tried 
to drum it in, and, with all I could say, you 
chose to be so well satisfied with yourself, as to 
think you wanted no improvement at all : now 
you seem to have opened you^ eyes, all at once, 
and found out you're not quite so wise as you 
thought you were. — Odd enough, though," he 
continued, in a tone which showed, in spite of 
himself, that he was pleased with his nephew's 
determination, — ** odd enough, that I've just this 
very morning had a letter from my old friend 
Truro, at Burleigh Park, inquiring whether my 
hopeful nephew had quite made up his mind to 
learn no more, because he was just now wanting 
another hand in the hot-houses, and might as 
well take him on for six months." 
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*' Then, if you can spare me, I suppose the 
sooner I go the better." 

'* Spare thee I*' repeated the old man, with a 
look and tone half contemptuous and half play- 
ful ; *' spare thee ! I'll tell thee what, lad, it goes 
a little against my conscience to recommend thee 
to Old Truro, for I verily believe thee dost 
sometimes take leave altogether o'the little bit 
o'sense as has been left thee to thy share. As to 
sparingj why it's mighty little, Vm thinking, 
I shall have to spare, except that the frait-trees 
along the south wail may stand a chance of having 
something on them next year, when thee art out 
o'the way, lad, and there's nobody daft enough 
to cut out all the bearing wood. But never 
mind, lad, never mind, thee, art a good lad after 
all, and boys will be boys, (William Burford 
was about three-and-twenty,) and somehow, 
when thy hat's off, and I look in thy face, 
I never can scold thee, for thy poor mother's 
sake. Aye, William, she's a saint in heaven, if 
ever there was one there yet ; she hadn't the 
knowledge, but, in her way, she was as good a 
Christian as my Lady herself. Sit down, lad, 
sit down ; it's right sorry I'll be to part with thee, 
though I know it'll be all for thy own good; 
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and, I tell thee what, William, if I didn't know 
Old Truro to be one o*the right sort, and if I 
didn't know there's no drinking, uor swearing, 
nor any thing o'that sort where he is, — why, 
hark thee, lad, I'd sooner follow thee to-morrow 
to thy grave, than see thee live to be a disgrace 
to her. Poor thing! poor thing!" continued 
the old man, while the big tear, that would not 
fall, for a moment dimmed his aged eye, ''a 
bonnie lassie, as they used to call her in our 
country*; bonnie she was, when it pleased the 
Almighty to take her to himself, before she'd 
been married twelve months. We never were 
but two ; and, when she was gone, all as I cared 
for was gone, except thee, lad. I loved thee for 
her sake ; and when thy own father forgot her, 
why I fetched thee into this country away from 
him ; and now, lad, if thee shouldst ever take 
the wrong way, why then my grey hairs would 
* go down in sorrow to the grave.' " 

The warm-hearted William grasped the hand 
of the only relation he had ever known, and 
assured him that so ungrateful a return should 
never be his for all the kindness he had shown 
him. How he wondered, at that moment, that 
he could ever have suffered himself to be annoyed 
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by the old man*s somewhat querulous temper; 
and how determinately he resolved that nothing 
should ever be wanting, on his part, that the 
most affectionate and duteous son could render 
to comfort his declining years ! 

The old man was the first to break the silence 
which had followed, by inquiring, in his usual 
tone, '* And how long will it take thee to get 
ready, lad ? A week, at least, I suppose ?" 

William hesitated; an hour ago he would 
haye been anxious to set out that day, that very 
hour, if possible ; but his uncle's kindness had 
touched a chord that had long slumbered in his 
breast, and he seemed now suddenly aroused to 
the recollection, that there were those in the 
world to whom he owed an affection commanded 
by gratitude and duty. Yet, it must be remem- 
bered, that William had no idea until that 
moment with what affection his uncle regarded 
him. He was a man to be judged of by his 
deeds, rather than by his words; and all who 
have been the receivers of benefits will be ready 
to acknowledge how those benefits have been 
increased or diminished by the manner in which 
they have been bestowed ; indeed, even when we 
feel ever so certain of the affection of those we 
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love, we like, neyertheless, to be sometimes 
assured of it ; and William felt that a sourc 
delight, equally new and unexpected, was op< 
to him, when he thus discoyered himself to be, 
merely the object of his uncle's kind feeling, 
of his warmest affection. Still he knew tha 
was, in fact, pleasing his uncle by consentin 
leave him for a ti^ie, however unwilling 
might feel just then to do so ; and at lei 
replied, ^' that if it could be arranged for 1 
he should not require so long a time as a we 
and, for his own part, saw no reason wh^ 
should not set out on the following day/* 

Lady Waldron's permission was there 
asked, and granted ; and the evening of the i 
day found William Burford on his way to I 
leigh Park. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Jase, meanwhile, bad arrived at the end of 
her tedious journey, and was most kindly received 
by Mr. and Mrs. Grenville. They insisted upon 
her taking some refreshment, and resting for an 
hour or two after her fatigue j and Mr. Grenville 
then dispatched a messenger to Mr. Reynoldson, 
requesting him to allow bis servant, Thomas 
Barton, to come down to his house for an hour, 
as soon as he could conveniently spare him, for 
that he had intelligence which he wished himself 
to communicate to him. Thomas flushed and 
turned pale when Mr. Reynoldson desired him 
to go immediately, but not to be absent longer 
than was necessary. He felt half angry at what 
he supposed Mr. Grenville's interference in his 
concerns, and half ashamed to meet him, and 
would gladly have found some excuse fur at 
least deferring his visit ; but his master's orders 
were peremptory ; *' the other servjints," he 
said, '^had supplied his place before, and his 
services were not so valuable, nor so indispen- 
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sable, but that they might do it again." No- 
thing, therefore, remained but to submit, and he 
unwillingly left the house. 

Mr. Grenville, into whose office Thomas was 
shown, received him with his usual kindness, 
reminded him how many times he had vainly 
endeavoured to ol^tain an opportunity of speaking 
to him, and explained to him that the accounts 
which he had heard of his conduct had at length 
induced him to ensure an interview by an appli- 
cation to his master. Thomas haughtily replied, 
'* that he was not likely to know that Mr. Gren- 
ville wished to speak with him ; and, as to the 
accounts of his conduct, he would like to under- 
stand more clearly what Mr. Grenville meant, 
and in what way, and by what authority, he 
was to consider himself accountable to him ? " 

Mr. Grenville told him, calmly and unre- 
servedly, all that he had heard, without noticing 
or suffering himself to be interrupted by Thomas's 
continual exclamations of anger. At length he 
stopped, and Thomas indignantly replied, that, 
*^ indeed, he was very much obliged to some kind 
friend for the pains which appeared to have been 
taken to do him as much injury as possible ; but 
some people were always ready to make the 
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worst of everything; and, as to his master's 
threat of discharging hina, he was welcome to do 
it at any time^ and he should take care to tel 
him so; there were other places in the world 
besides his, which he should have little difficulty 
in obtaining, and he wished Mr. Reynoldson 
might benefit as much as he should by the ex-* 
change." 

** And now, Thomas," continued Mr. Gren- 
ville, after listening in silence to his passionate 
reply, " you ask me why you are accountable to 
me for your conduct ; and, in my reply to your 
inquiry, I will ask you a question too. When I 
took you, a mere child, from your home, I pro- 
mised your anxious parents that I would watch 
over your conduct with more than ordinary care : 
my conscience acquits me of ever having, while 
you remained in my service, neglected that duty, 
or forgotten that promise. By your own choice 
you quitted my roof, and my authority over you 
then ceased : you acted unwisely ; you behaved 
towards myself most ungratefully ; and I might 
well have been excused from taking trouble about 
you, or feeling any farther interest in you. You 
know, however, that it was not so ; for the sake 
of those of your family for whom I felt more 
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respect than for yourself, I still continued to 
watch over you, and you know how constantly 
I have endeavoured to promote your welfare. 
Now, I appeal to yourself, Thomas, what motive 
can I have had in so doing, or in speaking to 
you as I am at this moment P Can it be for any 
advantage or profit to myself? You know it 
cannot ; but, knowing your friendless situation, 
I cannot see you run thus headlong in the way 
to certain ruin, without making one more effort 
to save you from it, — without, at all events, lifting 
up my warning voice against the course you are 
now pursuing. And this is the authority by 
which I speak to you, — in the name of the father 
who so anxiously committed you to my charge, 
—of the mother whose dying counsel you have so 
ungratefully despised and forgotten." 

Thomas's lips quivered with agitation, but he 
was silent ; and Mr. Grenville continued : — 

** I have, however, provided myself with another 
advocate of your own best interests ;* and, ringing 
the bell, he desired the servant to inform Jane 
Barton that her brother waited to see her. 

Thomas looked up in stupid amazement, scarce 
believing that he had heard aright ; but he was 
not long left in suspense, for Jane had guessed 
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the summons, and the next moment his sister*s 
arms were clasped around his neck, her tears 
were falling fast upon his cheek. The struggle 
was severe in Thomas's yet unhumbled heart; 
but stem pride at length gave way before the 
remains of those better feelings which, though so 
long dormant, were not entirely crushed within his 
heart ; and, fondly embracing his sister, he ex- 
claimed — 

** I do not deserve all this ! I am not worth all 
this trouble ! Why do not you leave me to my 
fate r 

" No, Thomas, that I will never do ; nor can 
I return to Allanford until you have given me 
your promise, that when you go back to Mr. 
Reynoldson you will tell him that, as soon as he 
can provide himself with another servant, it is 
your wish to leave." 

" Impossible, my dear sister ; you ask a thing 
impossible ; I cannot make you such a promise 
as that ; but, if this will satisfy you," Thomas 
continued, as he saw the tears again gathering 
in her eye ; " it wants now only four months to 
the completion of my year, and I will promise 
you that then — (you may still trust my promise, 
Jane, I shall not break that)— and I promise you 
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that then I will leave ; but I cannot do more thao 
that, — it is impossible ! " 

" No, not impossible, dear Thomas ; it may- 
it must be done; for indeed it will not satisfy me 
for you to stay where you are four months 
longer; long enough to complete your utter 
ruin." She took his hand in hers, and seated 
herself beside him. ^^ Remember, Thomas, who 

placed this hand in mine, — and when, 

Father in heaven, I thank thee that she did not 
live to see this day ; her * grey hairs would indeed 
have gone down in sorrow to the grave ;* if you 
forget it, Thomas, can I be unfaithful to that 
solemn trust? But you have not — you cannot 
have forgotten it ; disregarded it may have been, 
but not forgotten." 

" But, Jane, you do not know, you do not 
understand ; — how should you 1 " he exclaimed, 
as suddenly, with a bitter smile, he snatched his 
hand from hers, and started from his seat. '* How 
should you know anything about such things ? — 
But I cannot leave before the end of my year; 
it is enough that I cannot.** 

" No, dear Thomas, it is not enough. Tell 
me why, only tell me why, you cannot." 

Thomas pressed his lips firmly together— he 
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laid his hand upon his hurning forehead, and 
again seated himself hy his sister's side. 

" I mill tell you, Jane, I will tell you all." 
Then again turning from her, he exclaimed, 
** But it's of no use, you cannot understand it !" 

** But I can — I will understand it ; indeed 
I can, dear Thomas ; only tell me." 

Mr. Grenville, who had hitherto sat by in 
silence, now rose to leave the room, but Thomas 
entreated him to remain. 

*• Don't go, sir ; don't go ! You have been 
my best friend. I have nothing to hide from 
you. You know, Jane," he continued, assuming 
an appearance of composure, " you know that 
in the last three months we have played a great 
deal, — more than played, betted, and 1 have 
won from them all, — I have scarcely done any- 
thing but win ; if I had lost I might have given 
it up at once, but now I must give them an 
opportunity of winning it back from me." 

" But why cannot you give it them back, dear 
Thomas ?" interrupted his sister. 

The same bitter smile which had before made 
Jane shudder, again played upon her brother's 
features, as he replied, ** Because they would not 
have it ; and because, if they would, I have it not 

o 3 
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to give tliem ; it has all been spent, long since, 
in what will ruin me, — I know it will ; but it's 
too late now. I must stay till Christmas, — it's 
impossible, — I cannot leave now, — I must go on 
with it." 

" Go on with what, Thomas ? " exclaimed 
Jane, in great agitation, for she knew, from his 
hurried manner, that there was something more 
than she yet knew. ** Tell us all — let us hear 
all — even the worst that you have to tell." 

Again he clasped his hands upon his head, 
exclaiming, as he turned away his face, '' Yoa 
shall hear it ! — I spoke to Maria three or four 
months ago, and she agreed to it. — We were — 
we are to be married at Christmas, and no one 
is to know anything about it." 

This was indeed intelligence which Jane had 
little expected when she thought she was pre* 
pared to ^'hear all." She sat for some time 
bewildered, almost stupified with astonishment 
** Three months, Thomas ! " at length she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of affectionate reproach, — 
'< three months ! and this is the first that I 
have heard of it, — that any one has heard of it! 
And did you take so important a step without 
consulting anything except your own wild will T* 
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Thomas made no reply, and Mr. Grenville 
"was the first to break the silence. 

" Do you remember, Thomas, the money you 
placed in my hands ? If that is not enough to 
defray any debt you may think yourself in jus- 
tice bound to discharge, I will myself lend you 
the remainder, upon these conditions, that you 
leave, as soon as Mr. Reynoldson can part with 
you, your present situation ; and that you will — " 

** Oh no, sir, no !*' interrupted Jane, " we can- 
not — indeed we cannot think of thus intruding 
upon your kindness ; I have no right to dispose 
of Mary's share of our little fund, but my own 
will surely be sufficient for such a purpose, and 
Thomas knows how gladly I will give it up to 
render him service." 

'* Never ! never ! " he exclaimed. " Why 
should I ruin you as well as myself? Leave me 
to take my chance." 

" Nay, listen to me, Thomas. What do you 
mean by ruining me, and taking your chance ? 
Do you think I can for one moment com- 
pare the loss of a few pounds, which time and 
industry may replace, to the irreparable loss of 
a beloved brother, who is dear to me as my own 
life ? If you talk of ruining my happiness, how 
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can you do it more effectually than by refusing 
the offer which I make you ? Of what advantage 
is the possession of money if it may not be used 
when wanted ? And when can it ever be more 
wanted, when can it ever be better employed, 
than at this moment ? As to the other, — 1 mean 

as to the engagement, — the intended 1 believe 

this person whom you call Maria is housemaid 

in Mr. Reynoldson's " But, notwithstanding 

all the efforts the poor girl made to assume a com- 
posure which she did not feel, her voice faltered, 
and she burst into tears. Thomas was still 
silent, though not unmoved ; and hastily wiping 
them away, she continued: ** I could have wished^ 

Thomas, that you had chosen from any other 

But no, I will not reproach you ; and whoever 
you may choose as a wife, I will try to love ak a 
sister." 

Mr. Grenville listened in silent admiration to 
the expression of sentiments so noble, so truly 
Christian; his own view of the subject would 
have led him to dissuade Thomas from carrying 
on such an engagement ; yet he felt that, in the 
upright Christian simplicity of her judgment, 
Jane had acted with more true wisdom. As for 
Thomas, expecting conduct so different, he threw 
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bis arms around his sister's neck, exclaiming, 
*• Would to Heaven, Jane, that she were more 
worthy of such love, of such a sister ;" and, 
totally overcome by his feelings, he promised, 
in the fulness of his heart, that he would do 
all she wished. 

Jane smiled, even through her tears, at the 
eager warmth of his protestations, replying, 
**Well, you know what that is; so remember, 
on this day month, or as much sooner as you 
can, I shall expect to see you either at Harwood 
Park, or AUanford ; we will think afterwards 
what is next to be done, but this must be the 
first step ; and you are likewise to allow Mr. 
Grenville to pay to you, on our account, whatever 
sum will be sufficient to ensure you from any fur- 
ther temptation to gambling. Find out what you 
have gained or won from every one, and let every 
penny be returned, Thomas. I would spend the 
last I had in the world rather than that one far- 
thing should be kept back." 

" And now," she added, " we will leave all 
the rest for the present ; but if you can, Thomas, 
will you come again this evening, or, at all 
events, in the morning? for Mr. and Mrs. 
Grenville are so good as to invite me to stay 
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till to-morrow, and they are both of them bo 
very kind as to say that they would rather you 
should come to see me here, than that I should 
go to Mr. Reynoldson's." 

Mr. Grenville congratulated Thomas upon the 
resolution which he had made, and earnestly en- 
treated him to be firm to his purpose, and to take 
the first opportunity of speaking to his master ; 
and, with a lighter heart than he possessed when 
he entered it, Thomas quitted the house. 

Jane, unwilling to be idle, was soon busily 
employed in Mrs, Grenville's nursery ; and, 
after dinner, when the servants had left the 
room, Mrs. Grenville sent to inform her that 
Mr. Grenville wished to see her in the dining- 
room. 

" Sit down, Jane/* said Mrs. Grenville kindly, 
as she entered the room, " sit down, for I am 
sure, my poor girl, you must be weary enough, 
both in mind and body ; Mr. Grenville will tell 
you presently what he wishes to say, only you 
must first drink this glass of wine ;" and she 
poured out a glass for her as she spoke. Jane 
did as she was desired, and Mr. Grenville then 
reminded her that, with regard to Thomas, no de- 
finite plan had yet been arranged for the future ; 
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and, he added, " I have sent for you now, because 
I shall probably be engaged to-morrow morning, 
and Mrs. Grenville tells me that you wish to 
return to-morrow." 

"I am sure, indeed, sir, I am very grateful 
for yours and Mrs. Grenville's kindness ; but, as 
Mrs. Harwood is from home, I know that it is 
just now particularly inconvenient for her to 
spare me, and therefore I should not like to be 
absent longer than it is necessary." 

"Right, Jane, you are perfectly right, and 
I see no particular end to be answered by your 
longer stay ; tell me, then, with regard to 
Thomas, what are your own views upon the 
subject; for I think we may depend upon his 
keeping his promise." 

** Indeed, sir," she replied, " I can hardly tell ; 
all my anxiety was to get him away, and I 
scarcely thought of anything else; but I will 
mention the subject to Lady Waldron, and her 
ladyship is so very kind, that I am sure she 
will do anything she can for him," 

" And what about this very foolish project of 
next Christmas?" continued Mr. Grenville. 

" I should think, sir, that surely Thomas 
must see the folly of marrying before he has 
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any means of supporting a wife ; and perhaps, 
when he is at a distance — But I ought not to 
wish that; and if he has led that poor girl to 
helieve that he intends to marry her, I will not 
use any persuasions to induce him to break his 
promise ; though he surely will not be so mad as 
to think of such a thing for, at all events, some 
years to come. Do you think, sir, that there is 
any necessity, — I mean that it would be right, sir, 
for me to see her? It occurred to me, that 
perhaps Thomas might ask me to do so ; but, 
unless it is — unless I ought to do so, I think I 
could hardly make up my mind to it." 

" Oh, surely that cannot be !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Grenville. 

" Certainly not," replied her husband ; " and 
I should say, not even advisable. If you refuse to 
exert any influence in putting an end to this most 
unhappy connexion, you certainly are not, upon 
any principle, bound to encourage it, or sanction 
it, which such an interview would do. No, my 
good girl, this appears to me to be a point on 
which you can do nothing ; we must be content 
to leave this in the hands of a wise Providence, 
who sometimes * from the very depths of evil 
brings forth good.' But I do not think Thomas 
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will ask you, Jane; he appears to me to be, 
even now, soniewhat ashamed of his unworthy 
choice, and I question whether he would not 
already be glad of a pretext for breaking off his 
engagement. From what I have heard, how- 
ever, of this young woman, I fancy it is not 
very likely that she will think much of Thomas 
when he is away from her ; particularly if any 
other person equally advantageous should come 
forward ; and besides this, no attachment, de- 
pend upon it, is ever lasting, where there is 
neither respect nor esteem. If she does, how- 
ever, during an absence of two years, (and 
Thomas cannot possibly marry before that time,) 
it will be strong presumptive evidence, at least, 
of a change for the better in her character." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Thomas visited Jane again on the following 
morning ; he found his master gone out when he 
returned, and had not seen him since ; but the 
servants, he said, expected him to be at home 
that day to dinner. He still, however, assured 
Jane that she might depend upon his keeping 
his promise, and, as he seemed purposely to 
abstain from all allusion to Maria, Jane likewise 
avoided the subject. The morning was fine, and 
they walked out for an hour together to talk 
over their future plans. Jane earnestly entreated 
Thomas not to take any place among his present 
connexions, and promised to interest Lady Wal- 
dron and Mrs. Harwood on his behalf; and, 
after a long conversation, and many anxiously 
repeated warnings and counsels, they parted 
with warm expressions of gratitude on the part 
of Thomas, and a prayerful hope on that of 
Jane that all might yet be well. 

And Thomas kept his promise. That very 
day, on his master's return, he informed him of 
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his intentions, and was angrily answered, that 
he might go when he pleased, for that his ser- 
vices were of no value to any one; and that 
Mr. Grenville, or whoever had engaged him, 
would soon find out ! 

*^ I am not engaged, sir, to him, or to any one," 
was Thomas's temperate reply, " for I have not 
yet heard of a place ; but Mr. Grenville has 
acted a Christian and a friendly part towards me, 
and I believe it is better for me to go away ; 
but I have no wish to leave you, sir, until you 
are suited with another servant." 

Thomas wisely resolved not to mention a 
word of what had passed in the servants' hall ; 
but, greatly to the astonishment of its inmates, 
he steadily resisted that night all invitations to 
card-playing ; and many were the taunts he had 
to endure about being " frightened out of it by 
that methodistical Mr. Grenville;" and many 
were the insinuations thrown out, that " people 
who were so mighty particular about some things, 
seemed to think it no harm to win other people's 
money, and then keep it." Thomas only noticed 
these hints by inquiring from the speaker how 
much he had lost; and of this he made a pri- 
vate memorandum, determined, when he quitted 
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Mr. Reynoldson,to leave a little packet with each 
of them, containing the amount of their losses ; 
hoping that the wages which he had to receive 
would, with his own money, suffice for this pur- 
pose without encroaching upon his sister's fund. 
He was, however, surprised to see to what a 
sum it amounted ; and though he knew that all 
had shared in the wine and spirits which had 
heen purchased, he proudly determined to return 
every farthing of the money, whose amount he 
found, upon consideration, must be very nearly 
correct. 

Jane, meanwhile, was on her way to Allan- 
ford; after most gratefully thanking Mr. and 
Mrs. Grenville for their never-to-be-forgotten 
kindness, her warm sense of which the poor 
girl felt herself unable to express, and arrived 
there safely the next morning, where Mary was 
anxiously expecting her. 

Delighted with Jane's assurance that though 
he could not come with her, Thomas would, in 
all probability, be down at Allanford in less than 
a month, Mary was fully satisfied ; and, without 
further inquiry, ran to communicate the ** good 
news'* to Lucy; and Jane sought Lady Wal- 
dron's dressing-room, where her gentle tap was 
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soon recognised ; and where to her kind bene- 
factress every sorrow, every thought of her young 
heart, was laid fully open. 

" Oh, iny Lady !" she exclaimed, as she finished 
her recital, ** if he could but hear of a place 
about here, I cannot help hoping that all might 
yet be well ; indeed, somehow, I cannot help 
thinking that good will come out of all this evil." 

Lady Waldron smiled kindly. 

" We must hope and pray that it may, Jane ; 
but in the meantime it must not be forgotten, that 
in recommending servants there is a duty to the 
master, equally binding upon us with that which 
we owe to the servant; and, inasmuch as I would 
not myself receive into my house a bad servant, 
ivith no other recommendation than his promise 
to do better, so neither can I expect or wish my 
friends to do so.** 

Jane's countenance fell upon hearing those 
words, whose justice she could not but acknow- 
ledge ; " and yet,*' she said, " if nobody will try 
liim, what proof can he give of his improve- 
ment r 

" It is a difficult case,'* replied Lady Waldron ; 
** but yet, constituted as society now is, I do not 
know how it can be avoided ; and the knowledge 

p 3 
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of this fact should impress upon young persons 
the very great importance of acquiring and pre- 
serving such a character as may be a passport to 
them in their journey through life. It just 
occurs to me," she added, ^' that William Burford 
is leaving his uncle for six months; if, indeed, he 
is not already gone — I think Duncan said he was 
to go to-day. Thomas, of course, knows nothing 
of gardening affairs; but, if we can persuade 
poor old Duncan to have patience with his igno- 
rance, I should think he may surely make him- 
self useful to him; and if Thomas conducts 
himself well, and will submit to be taught, it 
may benefit him in two ways ; for, while esta- 
blishing a character which may enable me to 
recommend him, he will likewise be gaining a 
little knowledge of country matters, which will 
be very useful to him. I will speak to Duncan 
about him, and see what can be done." 

" Oh, my Lady!" exclaimed Jane, with a heart 
full to overflowing of love and gratitude to her 
kind benefactress ; ^^ indeed he will, I am sure he 
will ; and when he is away from all his old com« 
panions and bad examples ; — it will be so different 
here, my Lady, and he will be different, — I feel 
sure he will/' 
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^^ He has a warm pleader in his favour, at all 
events/* replied Ladj Waldron, smiling ; " but 
vre must remember, Jane, that that virtue is not 
good for much which will only make him different 
here, because every one else is different ; for it 
seems to imply, that if circumstances should 
again change, his conduct will change with 
them. However, it will be something to keep 
him for a time out of the way of temptation, and 
put him in the way of learning a better path, and 
who can say but that he may act in time from 
higher motives, and be guided by firmer prin- 
ciples. This, we know, must be the work of a 
higher than human power ; but it is our part to 
use the means, and then we may hope, and pray, 
and believe, that in due time a blessing will 
surely follow. There are many encouragements 
in our Bibles to intercessory prayer, and if there 
be no positive promise that eternal life shall be 
given at our request to another's soul, there are 
so many examples in our Bibles, especially in 
the New Testament, of prayers for others with 
regard to temporal blessings having been heard 
and answered ; there is so much encouragement 
to ask even for higher blessings in those words 
of St. John, '^ If any man see his brother sin a 
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sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and he 
shall give him life for them that sin not unto 
death,* (1 John v. 16 ;) that they may well kindle 
our most fervent hopes for those we love ; may 
well excite our own most earnest petitions, our 
highest aspirations at the throne of grace, as we 
individually adopt the prayer of Abraham for 
some dear object of our affections, and, in the 
silence of our secret chambers, exclaim, in the 
fulness of our hearts, • O that Ishmael might 
live before thee !' " 

Lady Waldron turned away for a moment, as 
the unbidden tear glistened in her eye; for the 
recollection of scenes long past at that instant 
came powerfully over her mind ; but she checked 
the deep emotion which the subject had excited, 
and turning to Jane continued — 

" I must not forget to tell you, Jane, how much 
Mary has pleased Mrs. Harwood in the perform- 
ance of your usual duties; <Jane herself,* she 
said, * could hardly have been more steady and 
thoughtful;* and tliat, I am sure, is high praise 
for Mary, whose exuberant spirits I can some- 
times hear Lucy, when she is at work in the 
adjoining room, attempting to repress, — some- 
what, I confess, to my regret, for I like to hear 
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the poor child's joyous laugh ; but they go on 
so admirably together, that it would be a pity to 
interfere in the slightest degree between them." 

It was not long before Lady Waldron found, 
or made, an opportunity of speaking to Duncan, 
the gardener, in behalf of Thomas. The old man 
readily agreed to her proposal to take him into 
the garden for a few months, during his nephew's 
absence; and to give him a little insight into 
various country employments, which, in a town, 
he could have had but little opportunity of seeing. 

" Not as I expect he'll be o'much use, my 
Lady ; though I'm told he's a smart likely lad 
enough, but them town lads, my Lady, they be 
never good for much ; I've had two or three of 
'em in my time, but I was always obliged to 
send 'em off. Eh I dear me, set 'em to weed, 
and they'll pull up all the flowers ; — then, as for 
digging, or hoeing, or raking — you'd be sur- 
prised, my Lady, why, they havu't a notion how 
to set about it. Now our William was brought 
up to it, as a lad ought to be, from his infancy 
like (though he's had a good share o' schooling 
too, the three years I sent him to Mr. Abbot's, 
out at Bamsey there) ; he knows how to do every- 
thing as it should be done; not as he always 
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does it, — but, ah dear me, I can*t expect, my 
Lady, as these young fellows should do things 
the same as I should do 'em myself. — Well, 
well, I'll see, my Lady, what I can make o' the 
lad, and he may learn what'U be of use to him, if 
he'll give his mind to it." 

** And, Duncan," added Lady Waldron, "there 
is another thing I wanted to inquire of you ; can 
you let him sleep at the lodge ? He may board 
with the rest of the servants at the Hall, during 
the short time he will be here; but, now that 
William is gone, and you are left alone, it will 
perhaps be quite as pleasant for you to have him 
for your guest at night." 

" Oh, certainly, certainly, my Lady. To tell the 
truth, if your Ladyship pleases, I should like well 
enough to have him altogether, and it would be 
a deal more convenient for him, you see, my Lady, 
than to have to go tramping up and down, back* 
ward and forward to the Hall ; and I can't say 
but I do feel somehow a little bit lonely like, 
now William's gone." 

" Yery well, Duncan, then let it be so ; — I will 
take care to repay you for the expense of his 
board;" and, so saying, the benevolent lady 
returned to the Hall. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It may be imagined with what delight Jane 
received this intelligence from her kind benefac- 
tress, and how warmly she expressed her grati- 
tude. The good-natured old Duncan too shared 
her thanks, and she had nothing left to wish for 
but that Thomas might arrive before Mrs. Har- 
wood quitted Allanford. This, however, was a 
wish not destined to be gratified ; for intelligence 
from Mr. Harwood, of the expected arrival of 
visitors, who had signified to him their intention 
of spending a few days at Harwood Park, 
obliged her to return even a week earlier than 
she had anticipated ; but Jane had early accus- 
tomed herself to the excellent habit of looking at 
the bright side of her lot in life, and contemplating 
with thankfulness its many blessings, instead of 
fruitlessly repining at the occasional denial of 
her wishes. Now, she had indeed cause of no 
common kind for gratitude and joy, and, fer- 
vently thanking her heavenly Father for his 
unbounded goodness, she bade adieu to Allan- 
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ford, in the humble trust that all would yet 
be well. 

Yet how different are our ideas of what is 
" well " from that which infinite wisdom and 
love may sometimes appoint us for our path! 
The Israelites of old would have thought it 
well had they gone on smoothly, in a plain, 
straightforward path to the promised land, seeing 
enemies only to conquer them, instead of being 
led round about by a long and devious way 
through the wilderness; but, nevertheless, it 
was *' the right way," and this they perceived 
when they came to the end of their journey ; and 
their descendants could join in the thanksgiving, 
" He led them forth by the right way, that they 
might go to a city of habitation. Oh that men 
would therefore praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men !" (Psalm cvii. 7, 6.) Now, we see that, 
whatever they may have thought of it at the 
time, yet it was " welV^ for them ; for, though 
^' no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous : nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby." (Heb. xii, 
11.) This chastening, in one of its severest 
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forms, was soon again the lot of the orphan 
family ; for Jane had not been many days at 
Harwood Park, when she was again surprised 
by the following letter from Mrs. Grenville : — 

" I am sorry to be a second time the writer 
of such sad intelligence, but, as you must hear it 
sooner or later, I would rather it reached you 
from me, than from any other source. Mr, 
Grenville seems to think it very likely (and this 
I am sure will be a great source of comfort 
to you) that these things may in the end pro- 
duce a good effect ; but your brother is now in 
prison." 

Jane fixed her eyes upon the word, not daring 
to believe she had read it rightly, but there it 
was, in characters too plain to be mistaken — 
^^ prison,'* Her first impulse was to see her 
brother, — to go to him at once, at the risk of any 
sacrifice, — for, half-bewildered, half-stupified, by 
the suddenness of her emotion, she was at first 
incapable of reasoning upon the subject; and 
proceeded, with a sort of desperate calmness, to 
read the remainder of the letter. 

'' Your brother is now in prison, where 
he will be obliged to remain for some time. 

Q 
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Mr. Grenville used every exertion to prevent il, 
but it was unavoidable ; and though, if all the 
circumstances are taken into consideration, the 
punishment may perhaps appear, in this instance, 
unnecessarily severe, yet Mr. Grenville sajrs the 
law must take its course. As far as I can under- 
stand the case, from the hurried accounts which 
I have heard, it appears to be this : — Mr. Rey- 
noldson had given Thomas some money to pay 
a bill, which it seems Thomas had neglected to 
do, and when his master asked him for the 
receipt, told him, with a good deal of hesitation, 
that he had forgotten it. Mr. Reynoldson then, 
justly angry, desired Thomas to give him the 
bill and the money, saying that he would pay it 
himself. Thomas looked confused, and Mr. 
Reynoldson, suspecting something wrong, again 
demanded the bill and the money ; upon which 
it appeared that thirty shillings were missing, 
and Thomas, instead of at once acknowledging 
what he had done with it, tried one excuse after 
another, till at length he was obliged to confess 
that he had given it to John Harrison, in pay- 
ment of a debt which he had for some time owed 
him; adding, that he had some money of his 
own in Mr. Grenville*s hands, which he had 
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intended to get that morning to pay the bill. 
All this, however, had a very strange appearance 
to Mr. Reynoldson, and he immediately sent for 
John Harrison. John's tale was, that he had 
lent Thomas thirty shillings some time past, and 
that, having heard that he was about to leave his 
place, he thought it would be as well to remind 
him of the debt ; that Thomas procured change 
for a five pound Bank of England note, and in- 
stantly gave the thirty shillings to him ; and, as 
he had always seemed to have plenty of money, 
it had never occurred to him to think that it 
might not be his own ; but that he recollected, 
now lie was questioned about it, that when 
Thomas showed him the note, it was wrapped 
up in a bill, and that he took it out and said, 
" Oh, that may go by till to-morrow." IJ'cannot 
tell you the exact history of this part of the pro- 
ceedings, but my own impression is, that some 
angry words had previously passed between 
Thomas and his friend ; and that John took 
this opportunity of revenging himself by throw- 
ing out various insinuations against Thomas's 
character, for which, unhappily, there was but 
too much foundation ; and that Thomas was at 
length so completely enraged, that, forgetting 
himself, his own position, and every circumstance 
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of time and place, he struck him a tremendous 
blow upon the mouth ; and the result of all this 
was, that Mr. Reynoldson, who as you are aware 
is a magistrate, committed Thomas to prison. 
Mr. Reynoldson afterwards called upon Mr. 
Orenville, who I believe satisfied him that 
Thomas had no actually dishonest intentions; 
but all his endeavours failed to procure any 
mitigation of his final sentence of a month's im* 
prisonment. I am, however, happy to be able to 
add, that Mr. Grenville thinks this lesson will 
not be without its good effects upon Thomas, in 
thoroughly opening his eyes to the character of 
his late associates; and, at all events, he will 
now completely shake off an influence which, 
more than any other, has led him astray. Mr. 
Grenville is pleased too with the spirit in which 
Thomas has hitherto met his punishment, which 
he acknowledges to be just ; his chief concern is 
for you : if, therefore, you like to write to him, 
direct your letter to the care of Mr. Grenville, 
and he will see that it is given to your brother. 

" Yours, 

" Amelia Grenville." 

It would be difficult to describe Jane*s feelings 
upon concluding Mrs. Grenville's letter; they 
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certainly were not those of unmingled sorrow j 
for, the hope which she had given of the effect 
of her brother's justly-merited punishment, had 
greatly softened the severity of a blow, which 
seemed at first to have completely stunned her ; 
yet her face flushed with a crimson hue when 
she thought of the word *^ prison/* and con- 
nected it with her brother's name; and her 
cheek burned as she reflected upon the indelible 
disgrace which he had brought upon himself and 
his sisters, till she could not help exclaiming, in 
the bitterness of her heart, " And was there then 
no way but this I " 

Yet calmer consideration convinced her that 
it might, — and, oh, how earnestly she prayed that 
it might indeed be so ! — that it might be followed 
by results which would be cheaply purchased by 
any sacrifice; and that in that solitary cell to 
which he had been condemned, the foundations 
might be laid for that change in her brother*s 
character, which produces "joy" even "in the 
presence of the angels of God" (Luke xv. 10) ; 
and " why," she asked herself, " why not in 
me? — Because, my pride revolts at the means 
which God may think fit to employ." 

None, indeed, could feel more deeply than 

Q 8 
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Jane the disgrace of such a punishment ; eyery 
eye she fancied would now be fixed upon her 
with contempt^ every finger pointed with scorn ; 
and when the duty of informing Lady Waldron 
pressed itself upon her mind, she shrank as she 
had never done before from the straightforward 
path she had hitherto chosen, and almost felt it 
impossible that she could ever perform it. She 
even tried to persuade herself that it could not 
be necessary for her thus to be the first to herald 
her brother's faults; but Jane's simple and 
truthful habits of mind were not easily to be 
imposed upon by sophistry. She had been long 
accustomed to act upon principles formed by a 
higher standard than mere human wisdom can 
furnish, and at length, after summoning up all 
her courage, and looking to an unfailing source 
of strength and guidance, she sought an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Mrs. Harwood alone ; and, 
placing Mrs. Grenville's letter in her hand with 
as much calmness as she could command, re- 
quested her to read it. 

Her kind mistress sympathized in her distress, 
and encouraged her hopes, adding, " It is un- 
necessary, Jane, for me to assure you, that by me 
this sad affair, unless you wish it, will be men- 
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tioned to no one; but I think, under existing 
circumstances, Lady Waldron ought to be made 
acquainted with it." 

" That was my object, ma'am, in bringing 
you the letter/' Jane replied ; " that you might 
see the case exactly as it is, and I thought that 
perhaps you would be so kind as to inform her 
Ladyship — perhaps it would be better to send the 
letter. If you think it right to do so, it would 
enable her Ladyship to determine more certainly 
what is best to be done with regard to Thomas's 
coming to AUanford; I am so afraid Lady 
Waldron may not like to have him now, after he 
has been in ^' the poor girl couM not pro- 
nounce the word, " prison," — " and yet, if it should 
be that all these things may have a good effect, 
I don't think my Lady would forsake him just 
when he would begin to be more deserving of 
her kindness, and when, if she should, he must 
be ruined. — Yet I don't know, — I could never 
ask her to take him into her service after, — after 
he had ^" 

" Do not needlessly distress yourself, Jane," 
said Mrs, Harwood kindly; "you know how 
little cause there is to expect anything from 
Lady Waldron but what is good and kind." 
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Oh yes, ma'am ; jes, indeed, I do ; but that 
very thing now almost makes me fear she will 
never — after all this — she will never be able to 
consent that Thomas should be in her servica" 

" Indeed Jane, I do not see any ground for 
fear : those whose own conduct is most faultless 
are generally most ready to make allowances 
and excuses for the faults of others; they regard 
with pity, rather than contempt; with sorrow, 
rather than with anger, the failings of those 
around them ; and^ at all events^ I am sure of 
this^ that my dear mother is too close an imita- 
tor of the great example set before us, to * bruise 
the reed' already * broken/ or to 'quench the 
smoking flax.' Oh no, depend upon it, Jane, if 
Thomas manifests, at the expiration of the term, 
any symptoms of proper feeling upon the sub- 
ject. Lady Waldron will be the first to lend her 
aid in assisting him to recover the forfeited 
reputation which it will indeed require a long 
and steady course of good conduct to re-establish. 
And, what is still more, I am sure she feels too 
kind an interest in you all, to throw away the 
hope that these things may be made instrumental, 
by the blessing of our heavenly Father, in lead- 
ing Thomas to serious reflection upon his eternal 
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interests.— Trust Lady Waldron, Jane^ she will 
do all that is good and kind ; and dismiss all 
fears upon that subject^ for you have sorrow 
enough, without needlessly increasing it. — I will 
keep this letter/' added Mrs. Harwood, ^^ and 
send it to my mother." 

Jane gratefully thanked her kind mistress^ and 
withdrew with a somewhat lighter heart. She 
tried that evening, when her young charge were 
in bed, and asleep, to write to Thomas ; but in 
vain, for she could not sufficiently collect her 
thoughts to say what she wished, and reluctantly 
deferred the attempt until the following day. 

It was long after Jane lay down to rest that 
night before sleep visited her pillow ; the greatest 
relief which she experienced was that of giving 
free vent to the tears which during the day she 
had with so much difficulty repressed, and she 
awoke unrefreshed by her short and broken 
slumber, with an aching consciousness of some 
dreadful evil, which soon again presented itself 
before her in the scarcely less dreadful reality. 
She blamed herself, too, most severely, for not 
having written to Thomas, thus, she doubted 
not, adding to his suffisrings ; and, hastily 
rising, determined that a letter should be sent 
to him by that morning's post, which there was 
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time enough then to write before the hour 
arrived for attending upon her young charge. 
Afler much consideration how she should address 
her brother without more deeply wounding his 
feelings, and yet without losing the opportunity 
she was so anxious to improve, of his deriving 
profit from his unhappy fate, she thus at length 
commenced her letter to him : — 

" My dear Thomas, 

** I am sure I need not tell you how much I 
feel for your present unhappy condition, nor how 
gladly I would do anything in my power to 
lessen the suffering which I know you must now 
be enduring. Pray do not add to your distress 
by needless anxiety on my account ; to say that 
I do not feel it, or do not mind it, would indeed be 
untrue, and you would not believe me if I were to 
tell you so ; but I am comforted, notwithstand- 
ing, by the hope that much good may in the end 
result from this seeming evil ; and that, by the 
blessing of God, the long and solitary hours to 
which a sentence, which we cannot but say is 
just, has now condemned you may be so em- 
ployed, that you may have cause to remember 
them with gratitude to all eternity. I am very 
much afraid that you should think I am taking 
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too much upon myself in telling you what it is 
right to do ; hut it seems to me, dear Thomas, 
that in all the attempts which you have hitherto 
made in the reformation of your character, you 
have only aimed at correcting the outward evil, 
without going to the root of the mischief, the 
source of that evil, — I mean, the natural corrup- 
tion of the heart. This, you know, dear Thomas, 
is like cutting down the weeds in our gardens, 
instead of rooting them up ; and, though it is 
true that if we keep constantly cutting them they 
can never grow to any great size, yet perhaps they 
do not root themselves with the less strength 
because of such vain attempts to destroy them« 
The Bible tells us, that man*s heart is by nature 
'corrupt, and deceitful above all things;' and 
that ' every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart ' is ' only evil continually ' (Gen. vi. 5) ; 
but God's promise is, * A new heart will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you : and 
I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you an heart of flesh. And I will 
put my spirit within you, and cause you to walk 
in my statutes' (Ezekielxxxvi. 26,27.) Read these 
verses, dear Thomas, and oh, may that blessing 
be yours ! and then, if it seems to you, as I 
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remember it did to me, that these promises were 
only made to the Jews, then read the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, and there 
you will see how, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
they are given to us too ; and if you would read 
the fifteenth of St. Luke it would be a great 
comfort to you. Forgive me, dear Thomas, if, 
in my anxiety for you, I seem to be taking too 
much upon myself; but I think that perhaps, 
though, indeed, there is hardly any page in the 
Bible that you can open in vain, you may not 
be able to remember exactly where to find those 
parts which, just now, you may most wish to 
read. I must not stay to write more ; but you 
shall soon hear from me again, as Mr. Grenville 
is so kind as to allow me to send my letters to 
him. Oh, Thomas, what a friend he has been ! 
We can never repay him for all his kindness ; 
but that God who has enabled him thus to serve 
his fatherless children, will surely abundantly 
reward him for his goodness to us ; and if the 
orphans* grateful tears and fervent prayers may 
rise to heaven on his behalf, he will indeed be 
blessed. And now, my dear brother, farewell, 
and may God bless you. — I remain your loving 
sister, *' Jane B a rton." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The kindness of this letter was deeply felt by 
Thomas, and its advice scrupulously followed ; 
and even as we treasure in our heart's memories 
the scenes and the circumstances in which we 
first met those who, more than any other earthly 
blessing, have contributed to our sum of happi- 
ness, so were those verses and chapters, in after 
times, doubly marked in his little Bible, and 
referred to with humble gratitude, as those which, 
under the blessing of Grod, fervently sought, and 
in due time bestowed, were the means of leading 
him, at length, to the possession of that happi- 
ness which no mere earthly treasures can give, 
that ** perfect peace " which only he can know 
" whose mind is stayed upon God," (Isa. xxvi. 3.) 
But I must not anticipate my story ; it was long 
ere this end was attained, and many were the 
struggles with that natural pride of heart which, 
perhaps, humanly speaking, nothing less than 
that severe humiliation which his own folly had 
produced could ever have been able to subdue. 

it 
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He soon, however, found reason to be thani 
that punishment had thus overtaken him, ; 
arrested him in his mad career, and forced h 
as it were, to pause and consider, with seri 
reflection, whither he was hastening. He 6< 
saw^ too, the fatal error which his sister . 
pointed out ; «o steadily adhering to the deter 
nation he had made after her unexpected visit 
flattered himself that he had done all that co 
possibly be expected from him : not merely p 
posing amendment, but having actually reforc 
what was wrong in his character, he would h 
wondered much had he then been told that a 
thing else was necessary; still more, that 
conduct, instead of being praiseworthy as 
deemed it, was radically defective in the sigh 
God, even in the very principles of his obedier 
Now, he saw that, while guarding with resol 
determination against one or two glaring errc 
he had left unwatchcd, even unsuspected^ 
thousand other avenues of evil. But the qa 
tion then arose, how it was possible, with c 
the clearest consciousness of the danger, to go; 
every assailable point, when, as it seemed, th 
was an enemy within the fortress ever readj 
yield to the feeblest assault; and then it i 
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that he first felt his need of the fulfilment of 
that promise, " A new heart will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you, and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh/' 
Then he perceived that though hitherto, hy the 
mere outward reformation in which he had 
rested, the evil spirit might have been expelled, 
yet the house was still empty ^ the Spint of God 
had not taken up his abode there ; it was '^ swej}t 
and gamishedy" indeed, so as to appear to the 
eye fair and beautiful, but it was not purified 
and sanctified {or a " temple of the Holy Ghost ;" 
and therefore, when the evil spirit had returned, 
and brought with him '^ seven other spirits, more 
wicked than himself," it had yielded at once to 
the attack; and he saw, that unless the good 
providence of God had aroused him to a sense 
of his danger, they too, might have ** entered in 
and dwelt there " unsuspected, and his ** last state 
would have been worse than his first." 

Continued letters from his sister, aided by the 
judicious and pious counsel of Mr. Grenville, 
were blessed instruments, in the hand of God, in 
completing the good work which had been 
begun, and Thomas quitted the prison with feel- 
ings of the deepest gratitude mingled with that 
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sense of lasting disgrace which tinged his c 

with burning shame, that he had ever be 

inmate within its walls. His sister's lettei 

informed him of Lady Waldron's willingn 

receive him, notwithstanding his disgrace 

he most gratefully accepted her kind offer 

his first care was to seek out Mr. Grenvilh 

with the most heartfelt gratitude, to than! 

for all the kindness he had so little merite 

then returned to Mr. Reynoldson's to bring 

all that had been lefl in the house belong] 

him, and likewise to obtain an interview 

Maria, with whom he was desirous to make 

arrangements for the future, as well as 

estly anxious to explain to her the change 

had taken place in his own feelings and j 

pies, in the hope of prevailing upon her HI 

to lay aside for once her constant thoug 

levity, and seriously to reflect upon the sul 

Thomas was not very much surprised t 

that John Harrison had so far ingratiatec 

self with Mr. Reynoldson, as to have 

installed, with high wages, into his place ; 

his remaining pride and self-love were wc 

to the very quick by the indifference with 

Maria received him; and mingled feelings 
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deepest shame and indignation flushed his cheek, 
when she reminded him, with some bitterness of 
manner, that *' he was just come out of prison 
himself," and therefore not very well qualified to 
teach others, and that, ** for her part, she preferred 
those that talked less and did more." He an- 
swered her, however, in a mild and christian 
spirit, and again earnestly endeavoured to press 
upon her the importance of bestowing some 
thought upon that solemn future towards which 
they were so rapidly hastening ; but all his en- 
treaties were in vain ; for, with her usual thought- 
less laugh, she declared her determination to 
enjoy life as long as she could, and strongly 
remonstrated against Thomas's going amongst 
what she called ''such a set of Methodists;" 
declaring that they would soon make him as bad 
as themselves. 

Thomas could only reply in the spirit of 
St. Paul, ** Would to Heaven they may, and you 
too, Maria ! " but, finding his endeavours useless, 
he quietly made up his little packets, and directed 
them for the servants, leaving them in Maria's 
chai'ge to deliver to them, and then took his leave, 
promising her that she should hear from him 
from Allanford. 

R 13 
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For Allanford Thomas now set out. The story 
of his disgrace was there unknown, and he was 
soon comfortably installed in Duncan's cottage; 
yet Thomas felt in himself that he was occupying 
a false position there; Duncan's kindness op- 
pressed and reproached him, as he thought how 
differently he would treat him if he knew all; 
and he determined that he should know all, what- 
ever it might cost him ; and that night, when 
they sat together at their homely supper, Thomas 
seized the opportunity of acquainting him with 
his history. 

The old man was indeed astonished, and 
Thomas saw, or fancied he saw, next morning, a 
difference m his manner towards him. But if 
he did, it soon vanished; for Thomas was so 
attentive to his directions, so teachable and 
anxious to please, that old Duncan began to 
think it possible that even a '^ town lad'* might 
be of some little use in the world ; and when, 
for the first time since he left him, he wrote to 
his nephew, he failed not to inform him how 
agreeable a companion he had found to supply 
his place. 

" Jane Barton's brother Thomas," said the 
old man ; ** you remember Jane Barton, though 
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I can't say whether you ever knew anything of 
him I seeing he left home when he was but quite 
a child like — Ay, William, if you could hear 
him, couldn't he tell you about the danger of 
getting into bad company! — but, however, all 
that's gone by now, and a very nice young fellow 
he is — Ay, and do you know he reads me a 
chapter every night in the old Bible, that's getting 
almost too much now for me to manage myself. 
— But, afler all, lad, don't think but I shall be 
right glad to have thee back again ; for, to tell 
the truth, I never thought I'd miss thee half so 
much as I do." 

Poor old Duncan little dreamed how doubly 
happy he was rendering his nephew by this wel- 
come letter ; he read the words again and again, 
and exclaimed aloud, " Then there's nobody in 
the way after all, and I may have her yet I 
Why how foolish I was never to think of this, — 
but I never knew she had a brother. — Well, this 
is news, Jane Barton's brother's living with my 
good old uncle!*' And with a lighter heart 
than he had known for many a long day did 
William return to his work ; and fervently did he 
thank God that night, for his goodness to him, and 
humbly beseech his blessing and bis guidance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lady Waldron meanwhile, though Thomas 
was unconscious of it, was closely observing his 
conduct, and the very favourable replies which 
she received to all her inquiries from Duncan 
respecting him, were, through Mrs. Harwood, 
kindly and constantly transmitted to Jane, whose 
cup of happiness seemed full indeed, when, aboat 
six weeks after his arrival at Allanford, she 
heard from Thomas himself, that Mr. Wilson, the 
excellent clergyman of the parish, being about 
to marry, and requiring a man-servant, Lady 
Waldron had kindly recommended him, and that 
he was engaged to go to him at the commence- 
ment of the following month : — 

" And now, Jane,*' he added, after communi- 
cating this information, ^' is not our God a faith- 
ful God ? Has he not, in every sense, abundantly 
fulfilled his promise, ' Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren with me, I will preserve them alive V There 
is to me now only one cause for anxiety, and what 
that is you will easily guess. Maria's letter, 
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the only one which I have received from her, is 
as giddy and thoughtless as ever. — Oh, Jane, how 
could I be so foolish ! — And yet, if even I was 
brought to reflection, why may not she?— Ah! 
but she was never taught in her childhood, as I 
was, to fear God; — more shame for me that 
I should ever have forgotten it ; but I*ve often 
thought lately what a blessed thing it is to be 
brought up even in good habits, and to have 
what is good set before you, if there's nothing 
else done ; for, after all, however it may be for- 
gotten for a while, there's sure to come times, as 
there did to me, when the recollection of all that 
one's been taught will somehow come over one*s 
mind ; and IVe often thought that must be the 
reason why, with all my wickedness, I never 
once, that I can remember, ever used the bad 
language that I heard so continually from all 
about me; nor indeed ever heard it without 
almost a shudder. Tell me, dear Jane, what you 
think I ought to do about Maria, and believe me 

" Your loving brother, 

" Thomas." 

Maria, however, soon acted for herself in the 
matter; for, in her reply to Thomas's letter 
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informing her that he was going to live with 
Mr. Wilson^ the unhappy^ thoughtlesA girl begged 
him to remember that, when she engaged herself 
to him, he had no such methodistical notions as 
seemed since to have taken possession of him; 
and that, under such circumstances^ she did not 
consider herself bound to keep the promise which 
she had made; and that, as she did not intend 
to make herself gloomy and miserable^ but pre- 
ferred to enjoy her life while she could, she 
thought it would be much better to put an end to 
the thing at once^ than to unite herself to one 
who seemed to think it a sin to laugh and be 
merry; that she had always been accustomed 
to make herself happy^ and could not see but 
that she did her duty quite as well as those that 
made so much fuss about it, and had no doubt 
she should be quite as well off in the next world 
as those who thought themselves such saints. 

Thomas immediately answered thb letter, en- 
treating her to believe his assertion, that, so far 
from religion's being necessarily connected with 
gloom, until he had felt its power he had never 
known real happiness ; and earnestly urging her 
to make the experiment herself, by seeking her 
happiness at the same source; but his answer, 
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and even a second letter which followed it, were 
lefl without reply, and Thomas determined, for 
a time at all events, to leave her to herself. For 
his own part, he could not but feel how little 
cause he had for regret, that she had herself 
chosen to break off the engagement between 
them ; yet a feeling of deep pity for her, mingled 
with some remaining affection^ and a conscious- 
ness that, in breaking off her intercourse, she was, 
humanly speakings depriving herself of the only 
friend who would be likely to lead her trifling 
mind to higher objects than those which had 
hitherto occupied it^ rendered him very reluctant 
entirely to abandon her. 

Thomas's character, meanwhile, in the excel- 
lent and well-governed household in which he 
was now placed, was daily strengthening in 
every christian virtue, and never, perhaps, were 
hearts more full to overflowing of love and 
gratitude than were those of the orphan family, 
when, on Jane's next visit to AUanford, she took 
her place, for the first time, between Thomas and 
Mary, at the table of the Lord. This was but a 
short visit, Jane having been sent by Mrs. Har- 
wood, when she found herself unable to leave 
home, to take charge of the little Lucy, while 
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she spent a fortnight ^ith her grandmamma. 
It was not to be supposed^ however, that William 
Bnrford would let slip so favourable an opportu- 
nity of expressing to Jane, the affection with 
which he had so long regarded her ; he had 
asked his uncle's advice upon the subject, and 
received his warmest approbation, and best wishes 
for his success; and, though she did not seem 
by any means displeased at what he himself 
could not but think a little presumptuous, Jane 
deferred her answer until she had consulted 
Lady Waldron. 

That kind and judicious friend lent a willing 
ear to her simple story, and aided her own judg- 
ment in forming her determination by the best 
and wisest counsel ; for Lady WaIdron*s rules of 
conduct were drawn from an unerring source ; 
her eye was never dazzled by the transient hues 
of earth, however brilliant, for she saw every- 
thing in the light of eternity. Nor, indeed, did 
Jane need to be reminded that she was acting 
for eternity ; the consideration was a grave one, 
that the happiness or misery of her future life 
hung upon her decision; but that was lost in the 
still weightier thought, that her choice might and 
would influence, either for good or evil, her 
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eternal destiny ; and fervently had she prayed to 
be directed in it aright; for Jane had before 
experienced the truth of the promise, ** In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him^ and he shall direct thy 
paths." 

Lady Waldron advised her to take a week to 
consider her decision^ before she gave her final 
answer ; and in the meantime her benevolent 
mind set about devising some plan for the com- 
fortable settlement of the young couple^ when 
such consideration should be necessary. The 
most obvious plan which presented itself, was to 
pension Duncan, who was now able to do but 
little, and to make William head-gardener in his 
place ; but she felt at once that such a proposal 
would so deeply wound the poor old man, who 
still considered himself, and liked to be con- 
sidered, as the person on whose skill and atten- 
tion all things in his department depended for 
their excellence, that the idea was abandoned as 
soon as suggested, and nothing remained but to 
wait with patience the course of events, in the 
hope that some opportunity for their establishing 
themselves might occur which would justify 
their union. Meanwhile they were both young, 
and, as Jane told William, when she made him 

s 
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happy by the decision for which he had waited 
with so much anxiety, she preferred remaining 
in her place twelvemonths longer, and therefore 
there was plenty of time. 

Thomas was delighted when the intelligence 
was communicated to him ; for he had seen and 
heard enough of William to feel sure that his 
sister had chosen a husband worthy of her ; and 
if anything was wanting to fill to the brim Jane's 
cup of happiness, it was supplied, when, about 
six months after her return to Harwood Park, 
her kind mistress sent for her into the library, 
and informed her that she was about to write to 
Lady Waldron, to inquire about Mary ; ** for," 
she added, ^^ she fulfilled your duties so very 
well during the short time you were absent, and 
the children were so much pleased with her, that 
I am disposed to think, that with the additional 
experience which she has now acquired, she 
will fill your place, as far as it can be filled, 
better than any one I know. — Of course I shall 
inquire from Lady Waldron, but I wish to know 
what vou think of it.** 

m 

The grateful and afiectionate Jane could at 
first only reply to Mrs. Harwood by pouring 
out her warmest thanks for ^' all her goodness ; 
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but," she added, ^* I do think, ma'am, that Mary 
will now be fully equal to the duties which she 
will have to perform ; and I know her to possess 
such thoroughly good principles, that I am sure 
you may place confidence in her. Twelvemonths 
ago I should have feared that she would hardly 
be steady and thoughtful enough ; but though she 
is my own and only sister, yet I think I may 
say, without fear, that I am speaking better of 
her on that account than she deserves, that if, 
ma'am^ you are so kind as to try her^ you will 
have no reason to repent your choice. And in 
one respect, ma*am, I think she will suit you 
better than I have done ; because her disposition 
is so cheerful and active, which may perhaps be 
an advantage to young children." 

" You speak more modestly of your own ser- 
vices, Jane, than any one else does,'' said Mrs. 
Harwood, with a smile ; ^* but I am glad to hear 
you confirm the opinion 1 had formed of Mary : 
should we decide upon this step, I should like 
her to be with you here for a month. — And now 
1 will tell you my reason for mentioning the 
subject. Both Mr. Harwood and Lady Wal- 
dron, as well as myself, have been looking out, 
among our friends, for a situation likely to suit 
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William ; and Mr. Harwood has this morning 
received a letter from a gentleman, informing 
him that he is about to part with his gardener, 
and inquiring if the young man of whom he 
spoke is still disengaged. There is a small cot- 
tage, answering the purpose of a lodge, which 
has usually been occupied as a residence by the 
gardener, and Mr. Harwood seems to think it in 
many respects desirable ; but, I am sorry to say, it 
will place you two hundred miles distant from us." 

Tears had been gathering in Jane's eyes while 
Mrs. Harwood spoke, and now flowed fast-down 
her cheek. " Mr. Harwood," she said, " is very 
kind, — I am sure William will be veiy grateful 
to him, and to you, ma'am, for all the trouble you 
have taken ; — I am in no hurry to be married ; 
we are both of us young enough. — William 
knows best ; but I would rather wait, much rather 
than go so far away." 

Mrs. Harwood smiled ; ** Well, Jane, I sup- 
pose, as you say, William does know best ; but 
no doubt he will be willing to submit his decision 
on this matter, to your better judgment. It will 
be well therefore for you to inform him yourself 
of the offer, and then you can aid his determina- 
tion in whatever way you may think proper." 
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Jane, however, simply communicated the fact 
to William, without offering any opinion upon 
the subject ^ but William eagerly caught at the 
proposal, and with great delight read the letter 
to his uncle. The old man's countenance fell ; 
but William was too happy to observe the change, 
until, on reaching the conclusion, he looked up 
in his uncle's face for a similar expression of 
delight; his own glad smile, however, was quickly 
gone when Duncan exclaimed, in a tone almost 
reproachful, " And would you leave your poor 
old uncle then to be taken car*^ of by strangers in 
his old age?" 

'* Never, never !" he exclaimed ; and he won- 
dered how, in the all-engrossing selfishness of 
his own joy, he could have forgotten, even for a 
moment, his uncle's claims upon his care and 
affection. "No surely, never!" he repeated; 
" how could I for an instant think of it ! — Slie 
does not wish it. — I can tell, though she says 
nothing, I can see she does not — Ay, right is 
she always ; the blessing of Heaven be on her ! 
and a happy fellow may I think myself that 
she'll think of me at all ; and I may well be 
content to wait, to get such a wife at the end." 

William lost not a moment in informing 

sd 
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Jane of his decidioD^ and his letter was quickly 
dispatched. Duncan made no remark while he 
did so; but what had passed had lefl a deep 
impression on his mind, and he began to think 
whether some plan could not be devised for 
enabling his nephew to marry, without his being 
obliged to leave him. He felt himself growing 
more and more infirm, and, as the long dreary 
winter approached, was more unwilling than 
ever to be left alone ; and at length he sought an 
opportunity of speaking to Lady Waldron upon 
the subject. - 

" I've been thinking, my Lady," said the old 
man, " if my rheumatism should be as bad this 
winter as it was last, it's but little I shall be able 
to look after the garden ; and I'm thinking, 
somehow, whether it wouldn't be better to let my 
William take the management of it through the 
winter. — It'll help him forward a bit, too ; for 
while he's head-man, he shall have head-man's 
wages ; and, thank God, I've always been able 
to put by a little something for a rainy day, and, 
with the blessing of God, in the summer, my 
Lady, I'll be able to take my own place again. 
I£e*s rather young to be trusted altogether yet, 
(though he's knowing enough too, only thought- 
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less like,) and the things, in the summer, they'll 
want a little looking after, ray Lady j but I think, 
if your Ladyship's no objection, with dividing it 
between us, like, we might both together do well 
enough. — Poor lad, 1 know his heart's set on 
being married, and no wonder, I'm sure ; and 
then they may live together in the lodge, my 
Lady, — there's room enough, plenty, for us all, 
and I shall end my days with 'cm, — that is if 
your Ladyship pleases." ^ 

" Yes, indeed, Duncan, I am very much 
pleased, and think your plan an excellent one ; 
and indeed, my good fellow," added Lady Wal- 
dron, who bad listened in silence to the old man's 
long speech, " I shall be delighted to see the 
comfort of your old age so well provided for." 

Mrs. Harwood, in the mean time, anticipating 
the probability of Jane's leaving her, had written 
to Lady Waldron, to make some inquiries re- 
specting Mary, to which she was able to return 
a most satisfactory reply; and the benevolent 
lady contemplated, with that heartfelt delight 
which the benevolent only can understand, the 
gradual happy settlement of the orphan family 
in whose welfare she had taken so kind an 
interest. 
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A merry and a thankful heart was William's, 
when his uncle related to him, that night, his con- 
versation with Lady Waldron ; and if less merry, 
yet not less quietly happy, and certainly not less 
grateful, was Jane's, when William made his 
appearance at Harwood Park, and begged her to 
gratify both himself and his uncle, by naming 
the earliest day on which she could consent to 
make happy their humble home. 

Two months from that time was the very 
earliest period that William, with all his elo- 
quence, could prevail upon Jane to name ; Mary, 
she said, would require a month's notice to bid 
farewell to Allanford, and Mrs. Harwood wished 
her to be with her for a month at Harwood 
Park ; so he was obliged, however reluctantly, to 
acquiesce in this decision. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Duncan's little cottage soon presented a scene 
of no ordinary bustle ; for Lady Waldron was 
scarcely less anxious than William that it should 
be in all respects a model of neatness, in order 
that the young couple might begin well, and 
that no shadow of an excuse might be left for 
that gradually-increasing indolence and care- 
lessness which she had often, with regret, ob- 
served steal over those who, before their marriage, 
had been remarkable for very different qualities. 
The walls were newly coloured and painted ; the 
furniture was nicely cleaned and polished ; and 
many a little addition was made to their comfort 
by William and his uncle, while yarious little 
articles of which they had not thought, were 
judiciously added by Lady Waldron ; and Lucy 
was commissioned by her to superintend the 
arrangement of a stock of linen. 

The neat little Sunday parlour was the object 
of Lady Waldron's particular attention. The 
window, which looked over a grass-plot, and a 
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little bed of flowers, where William had taken 
care to plant some crysanthemums of various 
colours to blossom at the commencement of the 
winter, was hung with neat chintz curtains, while 
a clean white muslin one ran along the lower 
panes ; a printed drugget covered the floor, and 
a pretty little round table, covered with a cloth, 
stood in the centre of the room. The best china, 
too, was carefully preserved in the cupboard on 
one side of the fl re-place; and Lady Waldron 
had prepared a few well- chosen books to occupy 
the shelves on the other side; while the large 
old family Bible, so much prized by Duncan, was 
placed alone upon a small table that stood against 
the wall on the side of the room. Duncan's 
arm-chair, too, was ready for him by the fireside, 
but the rest were placed in order round the 
room ; for it was a favourite maxim with Lady 
Waldron, that there should be "a place for 
everything, and everything in its place." 

At length the happy day arrived, when Wil- 
liam and Thomas set out to conduct Jane, on 
the following morning, to her future home. 
Mary was already installed in her new office, 
and seemed likely to give great satisfaction to 
her kind mistress; and when Jane made her 
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appearance the next morning, neatly attired for 
the occasion, William thought he had never in 
his life seen any one look so beautiful. 

All the servants who could be spared were 
anxious to accompany the party to church, and 
a sumptuous breakfast, by Mrs. Harwood's order, 
awaited their return. There was nothing, except 
the anticipated parting, to damp the happiness of 
any one ; but happiness can never be perfect on 
this side the grave; and as no one could part from 
Jane without regret, so neither could she, even 
with the full confidence that she had chosen 
wisely, and that the blessing of Heaven, so fer- 
vently sought, would surely rest upon their union, 
succeed in quite repressing the unbidden tear, 
when the hour arrived at which she was to bid 
adieu to her companions and her young charge. 
The warm-hearted little Lucy, who, being the 
eldest, was the first to drink the health of the 
bride and bridegroom, when the children were 
brought down for that purpose into the servants' 
hall, kept her promise to Miss Watson, and 
"tried very hard not to cry, because it would 
make Jane cry too;" and, indeed, it was no 
small comfort to her and Arthur to see how very 
nice she looked in her " new frock,*' which, at 
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their earnest request, they had purchased with 
their " very own money." The little ones, too, 
were the hearers of another present to which all 
had contributed. It was a neat-looking, useful 
workbox, amply furnished, with J. B. engraved 
on a brass plate upon the lid. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harwood then made their appearance to saj 
farewell; Mrs. Harwood with a large, well- 
printed family Bible, " to be used," she said, •* by 
candlelight, when the print of Duncan's was not 
so clear :*' and Mr. Harwood smilingly slipped a 
Bank of England note into her hand, telling her 
it was a little addition to her marriage-portion. 

With many and sincere good wishes for their 
happiness they took their leave, without waiting 
for the thanks which Jane never felt less able 
to express. The children once inore threw 
their arms around her neck, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Burford and Thomas were soon on their way 
to Allanford. 

Jane was delighted with the cottage and every- 
thing that it contained — it was so much beyond her 
expectation, — •* everything," she said, ** looked so 
very neat and nice ;" nor was she long in guess- 
ing to whom she was indebted for many a little 
comfort, of which it was not likely that either 
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Duncan, or his adopted son, with all their kind- 
ness, would have thought. 

The kind-hearted Duncan welcomed her with 
heartfelt satisfaction to her new home, and she 
in return promised him a daughter's care and 
affection. Mrs. Green, and Lucy, from the Hall, 
soon arrived to aid in the reception of the young 
couple; nor had Lady Waldron forgotten to 
send down to the lodge ample provision for 
their entertainment, so that its new mistress was 
placed at the head of a well-furnished tahle, to do 
its honours ; and William, while he gazed upon 
her again and again with still increasing admir 
ration, exulted, with a mingled feeling of self- 
gratulation and humhle, fervent gratitude, in 
his happiness in possessing such a wife. 

At an early hour the next morning Lady 
Waldron walked down to the lodge, to offer her 
congratulations to the young people, and to 
talk over with Jane her future plans ; nor could 
any one appreciate more gratefully than Jane 
the delicate and considerate kindness with which 
she represented to her, that as Mary had now 
left Allanford, Lucy might find her duties rather 
arduous ; and proposed, as a means of relieving 
her, and increasing Jane's own little income, 

T 
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that she should employ a portion of her leisure 
time in sewing for the Hall. " I do not approve 
of any employment that takes young wives awaj 
from home/' added Lady Waldron, smiling; 
*' but Lucy's sight is, of course, not so good as 
it has been, and therefore I likewise think 
of sending those finer articles of lace or muslin 
which she has been accustomed to get up tor 
me for you to do at the lodge, which will be a 
considerable assistance to her ; so, yon see, yon 
are just come in time to make yourself useful." 

Jane gratefully accepted the proposal, nor slight 
were the pains she bestowed upon everything 
entrusted to her by her beloved benefactress ; no 
handkerchief was ever white enough, no sewing 
was ever neat enough, to answer Jane's idea of 
what it ought to be for Lady Waldron's use ; 
and, as on her part, Lady Waldron always took 
care that she was liberally repaid for her ser- 
vices, Jane soon found her own exertions aiding 
in no small degree to help out their little income, 
which was more than sufficient for their few and 
simple wants. 

A happy wife was Jane Burford, and happy 
did both William and Duncan think themselves, 
that ever she had been persuaded to take up her 
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abode under their roof ^ and when, in the course 
of time, Mrs. Harwood and her family visited 
AUanford, and Jane had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to Mary a fine little boy, tlien nearly 
three months old^ who liad received the name of 
Duncan, there were few hearts that beat more 
joyously than those at the gardener's lodge of 
Allanfoid. 

But I have already extended my narrative 
to an unexpected length, and having so far 
traced the fulfilment of His promise who is ^* the 
father of the fatherless," must now recount much 
more briefly the conclusion of my story. Soon 
after Jane's marriage, indeed, my own connexion 
with her native village comparatively ceased; 
but I often heard of her through Lady Waldron ; 
and when, nearly five years afterwards, I found 
myself again in her neighbourhood, and walked 
down to pay her a visit, she was the happy mother 
of two fine-looking healthy boys. Poor old Dun- 
can, she told me, had died about two years 
before, and the tear glistened in her eye while 
she stooped to stroke the head of the little fair- 
haired boy at her feet, who, with a pinafore full 
of dry husks, was busily endeavouring to dis- 
cover " more seeds," and handing piece after 
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piece of the seed-pods for his mother's inspec- 
tion. I had heard it before I visited her, and 
had been likewise told, that she had watched 
over him with the most devoted attention, and 
that the last hours of the good old man, while 
surrounded by every earthly comfort, had been 
soothed by those bright and well-founded hopes 
of eternal happiness which alone can secure 
to us, at such a season, "joy and peace in 
believing." I inquired after Thomas, and found 
that he was still with Mr. Wilson, and often paid 
them a visit; and had accidentally heard, Jane 
said, from a friend of one of his fellow-servants, 
that Maria was married to John Harrison. I 
asked if he too thought of marrying ; but she said 
decidedly not; that she used to fancy it was 
because he thought if he married any one, it 
ought to be Maria, that he remained single ; but 
that could be no reason after she had chosen to 
unite herself to another; and she told me that, 
from what he said to her one evening, when 
they were alone, and talking over the events of 
days gone by, she very much feared the recollec- 
tion of his imprisonment was a weight npon his 
mind which he would never be able to over- 
come; "but," she added, "he is very happy 
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and contented where he is, and perhaps it is 
better for him to remain there." 

Mary too, she told me, was still with Mrs. 
Harwood, giving her full satisfaction; in fact^ 
her only source of grief then was the evidently 
declining health of her beloved benefactress; 
and one who had so lately marked, with trembling 
apprehension, the gradual abandonment of her 
hitherto active habits, and the fatigue which 
always followed the least exertion, could o£fer 
but little comfort on such a subject ; we could 
but both of us exclaim, that she had long seemed 
more fit for heaven than earth, and almost 
reproach ourselves for wishing to detain her here. 

Nor was it long before our worst apprehensions 
were realized; and, with scarcely less devoted 
affection than her own daughter, did Jane watch, 
by night and day, over her beloved Lady. 

Her end was indeed not peaceful only, but 
"peace;" and most fully did she experience 
the truth of tliat promise, " Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor, the Lord will deliver him 
in time of trouble. The Lord will strengthen 
him upon the bed of languishing : thou wilt make 
all his bed in his sickness." (Psalm xli. 1—3.) 

While passing ** through the vale of misery, 
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intention of residing upon them. The agent, 
however, whom he employed to take charge of 
the property, was too well acquainted with Wil- 
liam's value, not to be desirous of retaining him, 
and he therefore still continued to inhabit the 
little cottage near the entrance of the gardens, 
with directions to keep everything in its accus- 
tomed order, as his new master might occasion- 
ally spend a month at the Hall, during the 
shooting season. 

Poor Mary, too, was destined, shortly after this 
period, to partake of that cup qf sorrow which, 
more or less, as He who is Infinite Wisdom may 
see fit, must fall to the lot of all. A steady and 
respectable young man, for whom she had enter- 
tained a sincere and warm affection, and to 
whom she had hoped, in the course of a few 
years, to be united, with every prospect of happi- 
ness, was attacked by fever, and died afler a few 
days' illness. She never formed another attach- 
ment; but, as Mrs. Harwood*s children gradually 
ceased to need her attendance, employed herself 
in sewing, and in assisting the housekeeper, 
whose health had been for some time declining ; 
and thus, becoming by degrees accustomed to 
the duties of such an office, at her .death grate- 
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fully accepted Mrs. Harwood*s proposal that she 
should fill the vacant place ; where she continued 
to enjoy, as she had hitherto done, the confidence 
and esteem of the whole family. 

Two little girls, in process of time, were added 
to Jane's family circle, whom she had the hap- 
piness of seeing grow up, like her hoys^ strong 
and healthy; nor, we may be sure, was that 
injunction forgotten^ *' Train up a child in the 
way he should go ; and when be is old, he will 
not depart from it." (Prov. xxii, 6.) 

She loved to recount to her children the his- 
tory of her own early days ; and pleasant were 
their Sabbath evenings, when^ free from toil and 
care^ they gathered round the cheerful fire, and 
listened to those never-to-be-forgotten lessons of 
piety which were then impressed on every heart. 
Thomas often joined them upon these occa- 
sions, and; though Mrs. Harwood never visited 
Allanford, yet Mary was frequently indulged 
with a few days' leave of absence, and happy 
was the meeting of the sisters in their cottage 
nome ; while, to the young ones, " aunt Mary's*' 
arrival was always the signal for even more than 
usual mirthfulness. 

Lucy too, whose declining years had been 
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comfortably provided for by Lady Waldron, 
generally paid them an annual visit ; and Jane 
and William could indeed contemplate with 
grateful hearts the mercies which surrounded 
them ; and, while they naturally hoped that both 
might be spared to see their children arrive at 
years of maturity, feel, that should God desire 
otherwise, they could still with unshaken confi- 
dence resign them to His care, who has said, 
" Leave thy fatherless children with me, I will 
preserve them alive.'* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Herb T would fain close mj little narrative, 
— ^but the scene which I accidentally witnessed 
some years past^ afifords, by its melancholy con- 
trast, so striking a lesson^ that I cannot but 
describe it as it then appeared to me; leaving 
my readers to decide whether it be not true, that 
if " Godliness has," as we have seen, " the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come," so, the ways of sin can lead but to 
misery here, as we know they n^ust inevitably 
lead to eternal miserv hereafter. 

Calling, early one fine spring morning, upon a 
friend, about two miles distant from my own 
residence, with the intention of persuading her to 
return and spend the day with me, I found her, 
somewhat to my surprise, equipped for walking. 
She resided near a populous mining district, and 
had just heard, she said, of a case of such extreme 
distress, that she could not feel satisfied without 
herself ascertaining what could be done for the 
relief of the wretched sufferer, who was described 
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as being in the last stage of a rapid consumption. 
I offered to accompany her, rather than prevent 
her setting out on such an errand; and never 
can I forget the scene of misery which presented 
itself to us, — misery such as I had never wit- 
nessed, nor even imagined ; for I had passed the 
greater part of my life in a country village, 
where, though scenes of what appeared to me, 
blessed with a happy home and an unbroken 
family circle, the greatest distress, had often 
met my eye, yet I had no idea of the extreme 
of wretchedness which exists in our large manu* 
factoring districts, where misery seems to wear a 
different aspect from that which is caused only 
by want, and where, from the fearfully accumu- 
lated number of the sufferers, there must be many 
who sink under the pressure of disease and want 
and wretchedness, which none have ever sought 
to alleviate ; known only to creatures wretched 
as themselves. 

It was not without some difficulty that, after 
many inquiries, we at last found the miserable 
place to which we had been directed as the abode 
of Maria Jarvis ; the dirtiest of a dirty row of 
small houses, which a little cleanliness and 
order might have transformed into decent^ and 
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even comfortable dwellings. A poor woman, 
who lived at the next door, was our guide up a 
dirty staircase^ to which we passed through an 
equally dirty and disorderly kitchen, where a 
few dying embers still gleamed amid the heaps 
of cinders on the slovenly hearth ; yet there was 
no appearance of want ; for pieces of dry crust 
were scattered wastefully, as it seemed, about the 
place 'y and a large lump of butter, wrapped in 
paper, was left lying, amid scraps of various 
kinds, upon the three-legged table. My friend 
observed this, and the woman replied, — 

" Oh no, ma*am, they needn't want for 
nothing, for there's three of *em, and they all 
gets good wages ; ay, as much as two pounds 
a-week, now work*s so plentiful, the man and boys 
together ; — but they don't care how they spends 
it, not they; — and, as for her, — there isn't one of 
'em as troubles himself a bit about her, to my 
thinking. I generally comes in sooner than this 
of a morning," she added, kicking aside the 
rubbish which covered the floor, '* to give her 
some breakfast, — poor thing, — ^but my baby, he 
had such a night last night, I couldn't leave 
him." 

With these words, we ascended the few stairs 
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which led to the object of our search. There 
was no door to the room, for it had been torn or 
had fallen from its hinges, and stood against a 
corner of the wall; pieces of ragged clothes 
were scattered about the room, with old bottles, 
and fragments of cups and plates, which looked 
as though they might have lain there for months, 
kicked up into the corners : ends of rope, rusty 
nails, and bits of iron, with every imaginable 
species of litter, covered the floor; and, on a 
low bedstead, in the midst of this confusion, lay 
a form, which one could scarcely imagine to be 
that of a living human being ; it rather seemed 
an arrangement of bones, over which the dis- 
coloured skin had been left, while the flesh itself 
had wasted from beneath. The eyes were closed, 
but the mouth was wide open, and the bony 
arms were extended over the dirty sheets that 
were loosely thrown over the bed ; and it was 
only by the laboured breath that we were sure 
it was indeed a living object that lay before us. 
There was something shocking to me in the idea 
that the noise which we had unavoidably made, 
in clearing our way through the rubbish below, 
had not disturbed her ; for it showed how little 
that poor creature had known of silence or com- 

u 
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fort ; but never can I forget the feeling which 
produced an involuntary shudder, as we ap- 
proached the bed more nearly, — A saucer, with 
a little cold tea in it, was on the floor by the 
bedside; and now we saw that the hollows 
formed by the bones in the neck of the wretched 
woman were literally full of it too, while the 
frills of her cap, and the pillow on which she 
lay, were all soaked with the cold wet. — My 
friend turned aside for a moment, with a sicken- 
ing look, and while my attention was directed to 
her, the woman who had been our guide, before 
we had time to prevent it, had roughly raised 
the miserable sleeper, exclaiming, — 

" Come, Maria, wake up, — here be ladies 
come to see you. — Ah, well ! Jack has had the 
grace to bring her some tea, I see, but he*s 
shed it all about her, the careless fellow." 

And, without any other comment, she pro- 
ceeded, with an old shawl that lay upon the bed,, 
to wipe, or rather to soak up, the cold wet slops 
from about her. The scene was sickening 
beyond the power of imagination to conceive ; 
and we entreated that the wretched creature 
might be laid down again, and not thus need- 
lessly disturbed. She opened her eyes, and 
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looked vacantly round her for a moment, then 
closed them again, to open them only in eternity — 
in ten minutes more she had ceased to breathe. 

" And is it possible," my friend exclaimed, 
'^ that this poor creature had a husband and 
sons, and that they have lefl her in such a state 
as this ? '• 

" Why, as to that, ma'am/' replied the woman, 
" you see they a'n't her own sons, and I don't 
think the man cared much about her, for she 
was a mighty fiery-tempered woman; and the 
parish-doctor did come to see her, when she 
took to her bed first, poor thing, but he said how 
that nothing could be done for her. Then you 
see, ma'am, before she was married to Dick 
Jarvis, she'd been a gentleman's servant, and 
married to a gentleman's servant; and where 
they lived there was nobody as ever looked after 
anything at all, and there was plenty of every- 
thing, ay, and more than plenty, waste as might 
have made many a poor creature a good meal ; 
but you see, ma*am, she'd been used to that sort 
of thing, and she hadn't a notion how poor folks 
must manage, — not but what they might have 
done well enough, I'm sure ; for they got twice 
as much as ever we did." 
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My curiosity was excited by the woman's 
story, and I inquired — 

^< Do you know the name of her first hus- 
band?" 

" No, that I don't, ma'am," she replied, " only 
I*ve heard her call him John, but that's all I 
know. She used to say, how that John was a 
better husband to her than ever Dick had been, 
before the master found out they was married ; 
and then he sent 'em both away, and John took 
to drinking." 

I had little doubt that the wretched creature 
whose dying moments I had just witnessed, was 
no other than poor Maria, the foolish girl, who 
told Thomas that, ^* she should not hold herself 
bound to fulfil her engagement to him, if he 
chose to become what she termed ^ a Methodist,' 
because she was determined to enjoi/ life while 
she could." — Poor foolish, thoughtless creature ! 
— and such was the end of her enjoyment^ even 
in this world, — what was her state in that eternal 
world on which she had just entered? We 
dare not presume to raise the veil which is 
drawn over futurity; but we know what the 
Scriptures of truth have declared to be the doom 
of " those who forget God." Fearfully, indeed, 
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had those awful words been fulfilled, "They 
would none of my counsel, they despised all my 
reproof, therefore shall they eat of the fruit of 
their own way, and be filled with their own 
devices." (Prov. i. 30, 31.) 

I never took any further pains to ascertain 
whether this poor creature was the Maria of 
whom I had heard ; for I always felt (why, I 
know not) that I would rather not be quite sure, 
though I had little doubt of its being the same ; 
and I turned to the soothing recollection of the 
scene I had witnessed at Allanford, where wis- 
dom's ways were found to be such ways of 
pleasantness, her paths such " perfect peace." 



THE END. 
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